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THE HARDY FAMILY 


_. . . beloved by millions, the length and breadth of the land 


. . . and acclaimed by all as America’s favorite movie family 


. . « now climax their popularity in the bright new play 


By Aurania Rouverol 


This is a delightful comedy about America’s 
most beloved stage family. The play embodies 
three skilfully interwoven stories: cne dealing 
with Andy Hardy’s love life; one dealing with 
the Judge’s determination to retire from the 
bench and “take it easy and enjoy life,” 
plus Mrs. Hardy’s determination to dissuade 
him; and the third concerning Andy’s sister, 
Marion, in a career-vs.-marriage situation. 
When Andy returns home from his first year 
at Boulder College — having managed a de- 
tour to Mexico which is several thousand miles 
out of his way — he arrives with the aplomb of 
«a matador. How his cherished 





and expensive 


Comedy in three acts 


— scheme of trying out the scientific system 
he has evolved for dating girls in general and 
Polly Benedict in particular backfires in the 
hands of a rival; how Mrs. Hardy threatens 
also to retire and take it easy if the Judge 
does, putting a “For Sale” sign on the front 
lawn and then finding herself in a spot where 
she has to sell — these are just a few of the 
many highlights of this comedy. The charac- 
ters are richly human and there is throughout 
a thought-provoking quality which makes the 
play more than a mirth-provoking comedy — 
it is also very well worth while. 
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Step 3 When object is com- 
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Cuts production time, slashes 
costs. Lightweight beyond 
belief. Unbreakable. Weather- 


proof. 


CAST IT! 





Step 4 Here is ‘’Celastic’’ 





objects with patches of tin- 
foil. A dab of ‘’Celastic”’ 
parting agent holds tinfoil 
in place. (tinfoil acts as a 
separator) 


tic’’ tear small swatches, 
dip into ‘’Celastic’’ softener 
then immediately apply 
over tinfoil. (only one 
layer is necessary) 


pletely covered with ‘’Ce- 
lastic’’ and thoroughly dry 
slit the “’Celastic’’ with 
razor and remove the 
“‘Celastic’’ shell. 


head, removed from the 
model which was originally 
covered with tinfoil. Finish 
by taping slit with strips of 
“Celastic.”’ 





PACKED in 25 and 50 YD. ROLLS 
< ARMOR pictured made witb 


two pieces of heavy-weight 
“Celastic” (A) original piece of 
French armor. (B) “Celastic” 
shell. (C) “Celastic” shell, painted. 
Working time 20 minutes. 


HELMET made of medium- — 
weight “Celastic”. Bracelet made 
of heavy-weight “Celastic” die-cuts. 
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this author’s earlier best seller THE BISHOP'S MANTLE. 














The original novel is high on the best seller list as we go to press, and a motion 
picture version is in preparation. This work is offered here as a stage play in an 
effective dramatization, retaining all of the flavor and charm of Agnes Sligh Furnbull’s 
original work. We believe it will take its place beside the popular dramatization of 





A THREE ACT PLAY SUGGESTED BY THE BOOK BY AGNES SLIGH TURNBULL. 9M, 10W. TIME, FULL EVENING. SCENE, | INT. 


STORY 


Twenty-five years of faithful service in one parish may be 
commendable to some, but to Rev. David Lyall, who aspires to a 
big city church, it has become a badge of failure. While 

David and his lovely wife, Mary, were busy raising their family of 
two beautiful girls and a handsome son, life ran along smoothly 
enough, but now that the children have reached maturity 

and are all in love at the same time, life around the parsonage 
becomes a hectic merry-go-round. Things really begin to 

happen that kick David’s dreams apart one by one. 


Royalty $25.00 Posters. Price, 85c 
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ism and the amateur secondary school theatre. 


® Although publishing this article does not neces- 
IT’S AN HONOR n is Ss U ee sarily mean endorsement of this procedure by 


Dramatics for the high school theatre, it js 
TO BE A THESPIAN 7 ; , a “first,” however, for a school affiliated with 
yee ne for Peete gg oo gr our society and that is the way it should be. 
eatre Month is two articles, South o NE ' 
BE PROUD TO WEAR the Rio Grande, which is an excellent descrip- O a Soa etm dh og gee ase i 


tion of Theatre at Mexico City College, and 
A “First” for Glen Cove, which explains clearly 
the mutual cooperative aims of our society and school and college experience. June Mitchell 
of the American National Theatre and Academy, opens these horizons for you in her article 
FELT EMBLE MS the sponsoring organization of ITM. Two pic- Dramatics as a Hobby, the sixth in her series, 

tures submitted by our troupes in this issue Theatre after Graduation. 
are a token illustration of the scores of our 


ITS OFFICIAL INSIGNIA rector. Thus after graduation there are m:ny 


areas which will welcome you with your high 


i. me INCENT L. SEGUIN, Sponsor of Trovipe 

THESPIAN LETTER _. $1.00 affiiliated schools who will participate locally 1049, East High School, Superior, W <c. 
THESPIAN STAR 05 his anomie te fe observation. capably continues our series, Working Togeti er, 
arti . Gov eo og Rio nee be —. yd — his “. ey and Drama. He 

OMION fh. FAAVENET, IUCCIOT, 5c explains well not only how to set up satis- 

THESPIAN INSIGNIA... .20 Inglés, Mexico City College, Mexico, D. F. factory stage lighting in your gym-auditoriim, 
THESPIAN PENNANT 80 I'll leave him speak for himself from his letter but how to learn the respect and cooperation 
| 7 of August 18, 1952: ' of the electricity shop teacher. I am glad he 

HEAD SCARF 1.25 About two years ago a department of English mentioned the shop instructor, one of the many 
a pais : re i a oe rn a “oa ogee - personnel who we often _ : given 

CHENILLE LETTER  _a0e 3.00 olege. We now have exican students the public recognition they so rightly merit. 
(and Mg mee neey | — hea oye wl oe a a magnificent, fabulous production do 

THESPIAN BEANIE... .50 ee a ae ee a, i ee not miss reading The Time of Your Life, 


which is simply called Clases de Inglés. At 


the same time as we opened classes for be- Dr. Blank’s selection of the play of the month. 


. yt f d d Doris Niles, Sponsor of Troupe 1167, Will 
All orders must be countersigned by Se pe te h bp CouEees gfe wlede Rogers High School, Tulsa, Okla., tells of its 
students who had some previous knowledge elaborate scenery, large cast and exquisite cos- 
Troupe Sponsor. Checks and money- of English. Our most popular advanced course tumes. With expenses totalling $1,523 the 
now is Speech and Drama. production still had a net profit of $1,614. 
orders payable to It is amazing to see these students, who have Moral: One must spend money to make money. 
The National Thespian Society poate visited the United Ptahes, erg OUISE C. HORTON resumes her reporting 
a eo “i ] English. — — effort this month for Drama for Children with 

was appy Journey. ey have since ' ; 
7 successfully presented such three-act plays as her article Never Heard of It! in which she fea- 


' ? tures the children’s theatre of Thespian Troupe 
Outward Bound and Cradle Song. 106, Champaign, IIl., Marion Stuart, Sponsor. 
OSEMARY CAHILL, who authored A Si Mills takes us to the New York and Chicago 








THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY , a ge gy is a member of radio and eaneiaton apace. We wend we and 
. _ : ‘ the English staft at en Cove, N. Y., Hig down Broadway with Paul Myers. There are 
ee a ee School and a former sponsor of Troupe 41. six pages of Thespian Chatter and Thespian 
This article is of particular interest because pictures. And Talbot Pearson keeps us up-to- 





it explains clearly the uniting of professional- date on the latest plays and books. 
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Stein’s-Mehron-Factor-Skeldings 
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Little Theatre Leagues 


EXCLUSIVE — SKELDINGS 
BAKSTAGE CLEANSER 
Removes all types of make-up. Economical 


and good for the skin. 8 oz. bottle 60c 
..- 16 oz. bottle $1.00 plus tax. 


Skelding’s WHITE “S” Paint — used for 
Hair Whitener, Clown White, Mascara 


GRAY “S” Paint — used for death characters 
in Blithe Spirit, etc. 1 oz. jar 55c; 
2 oz. Jar 85c plus tax. 
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January 20, 1953 
Mr. Leon Miller, Editor, Dramatics Magazine 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Miller: 


Random House has just announced for fall publication the first of a series of what promises 
to become a standard record of the activities of the current American theater. John Chapman, 
critic of the New York Daily News, is in charge. It was he who for some years has edited 
what was known to us all as the Burns Mantle books. The new series is to be known under the 
generic title of Theatre, that word being followed by the year in which it appears. Each annual 
issue will include condensed versions of twelve outstanding plays of the season, programs 
and summaries of the plots of each play produced, together with other valuable data, details 
on which are not yet ready for release. 


The reason I call this to your attention is, I think, most important; the Theatre — series will 
in a way affect most of your readers. In the past all, or nearly all, historical records of our 
theater have been confined mostly to happenings on Broadway, with casual glances in the 
direction of the “Road” and elsewhere. The widespread American theater that operates in 
48 states of the Union, not in one alone, and of which you are a part, has had to be content with 
parenthetical comments on “amateur dramatics.” When Mr. Chapman and Mr. Bennett Cerf 
(head of Random House) asked me to contribute a regular feature to Theater —, devoted to 
our national theater, and convinced me that they regarded Off-Broadway productions as im- 
‘ona > in their own right, I knew someone was going to do the job of recording (no matter 

ow briefly) something of that theater’s activities and giving it the sort of recognition it 
deserves. At first I wanted to turn down the assignment. Even to try to say something that 
would give readers a general idea of the subject in 25 or 30 pages would involve a terrific 
amount of work, but when I thought the matter over, I concluded that the job would have 





























NEW RADIO BOOKS 
by 
Dr. Melvin R. White 


BEGINNING RADIO PRODUCTION — 
A text book dealing with basic pro- 
cedures in radio production. Beginning 
groups will find answers to most of their 
production problems in this book. It 
provides all the necessary fundamentals. 
Excellent text book for high school and 
college use. 275 pages. Cloth. 
Price, $3.00 a copy. 


RADIO SCRIPTS FOR PRACTICE AND 
BROADCAST — A collection of scripts 
written and compiled by Dr. White. 
Broadcast with unusual success before 
publication, and tested for their educa- 
tive value. Excellent material for class 
room study and actual broadcasting. 
124 pages. 

Price, $1.00 a copy. 
MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE FOR RADIO 
ACTORS — A handbook dealing with 
the correct use of the microphone. Prac- 
tical suggestions. 64 pages. 

Price, 60c a copy. 


Send for our complete catalog of plays 
and entertainment material. 


THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS 


315 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 





Officers and new members of Troupe 1112, Queen Anne High School, 
Seattle, Washington, Bernice Duncan, Sponsor. 
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to be done and I accepted the challenge. But I can’t take this on without a good deal of help. 
I can’t send out thousands of circulars asking for all the data I shall need. It will be hard 
enough even to read such material as is sent to me, much less answer letters or even acknowl- 
edge them. So I take this means of telling the public what I need if I’m going to do a half- 
way acceptable job of reporting. I ask every producer of Off-Broadway plays to send me 
answers to the following questions, making them as brief as possible: 


1. Name and address of group. Name of person in charge. 


2. Titles of all (full-length) plays produced during the current season, and number of 
performances of each. 


3. Approximate gross iicket sales per performance, and approximate earnings ( profits) 
if any. (The publisher is particularly anxious for this. ) 


4, Approximate size of the audience per performance. 


For the present season this data should be in my hands immediately, but no later than June. 


One final word: Such brief reports as I request should be addressed to me at 14 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. There is no official connection between my present business and 
the Random House venture, and I shall do my utmost to submit an independent, disinterested 
report. I shall function, in a word, simply as a critic and historian. 


Faithfully yours, 
BarRRETT H. CLARK 
* * ® . * 


Theatre is moving off Broadway! The request of Mr. Clark to publish this letter in which 
he appeals to all of you for assistance is a real honor for high school theatre, so long unrecog- 
nized nationally. We urge each of you to take the brief time to answer his request. We shall 
have missed a real opportunity to strengthen our own area of theatre were we to let it pass by. 


LEON C. MILLER 
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projector attachment available for 
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TROUPERETTE 
INCANDESCENT 
SPOTLIGHT 


For small theatres, hotels, night 
~ clubs, schools. Projects 6% times 
brighter head spots than any other 
incandescent spotlight. Utilizes all 
the light through most of the spot 
sizes as contrasted to spotlights 
which vary spot size solely by iris- 
ing, thus losing substantial light. 





See your theatre supply 
or stage equipment 
dealer or use coupon to 
obtain free literature. 





























SPOTLIGHTS 


AFFORD ALL THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


® An abundance of exceedingly bright, quiet, flicker- 
less light. 


® Sharp edge head spot to flood. 


®@ No heavy rotating equipment required. Simply plug 
into 110-volt outlet. 


@ Ready portability. Mounted on casters. Easily dis- 
assembled for shipping. 


® Two-element, variable focal length objective lens 
system. 


® Silvered glass reflector. 


® Horizontal masking control angled 45-degrees in 
each direction. 


® Fast operating 6-slide color boomerang. 
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SOUTH of the 
RIO GRANDE 


By DONLON F. HAVENER 


(a4 HEN I was the age of some 
\X/ of these young performers, 
acting was considered by 
many in Mexico to be sinful,” com- 
mented Dolores Del Rio, internationally 
famous actress, as she chatted back- 
stage during intermission of Cradle Song, 
which was presented by the drama work- 
shop of Clases de Inglés at Mexico City 
College. 

The idea of the wicked-wicked stage 
has by no means vanished with the 
coming of Coca-Cola to Mexico. David 
T. Roberts, director of this rather unique 
theatrical group in Mexico, has had to 
face similar antiquated mores in addition 
to working in English with a group 
whose native language is Spanish. 

It may be well to mention here that 
the drama workshop is one of the most 


— 


and among many things these students 
had to learn was we dont always raise 
our voices at the end of a question in 
English.- On top of this, imagine the 
problem of memorization in a strange 
language. 


However, these were technical prob- 
lems that were worked on and worked 
out in the classroom. But there existed a 
physical problem as well: There was no 
auditorium, no theater and of course no 
stage. Mr. Roberts drew up plans to con- 
vert two classrooms into a theater. The 
wall between the two rooms was con- 
verted into a folding partition. One 
room had a stage and served as an ex- 
cellent place for drama, speech and mu- 
sic classes to meet. The other room was 
still a regular classroom. When the par- 
tition was opened for a performance, all 
classroom chairs were turned stage-ways 
and a ceiling to floor curtain was drawn 
to cover blackboards. All the drapes and 
curtains were donated by Sears, Roe- 
buck de Mexico, S. A.; and before long 
the “little theater” had cove lighting and 
a fine control room. 





The Happy Journey from Trenton to Cam- 
den, Mexico City College. 








he termed “Latin excesses.” This was 
opening night of Outward Bound, but 
in spite of all warnings the “excesses” 
seemed to exceed in each subsequent 
performance. The Mexican student who 
played the role of Mrs. Midget did an 
excellent job of acting. On opening 
night her final scene, where she emitted 
a few well-spaced tears, drew enthusias- 
tic applause from the audience; and 
from that evening on, Mrs. Midget cried 











Act Il of the Cradle Song, Drama Workshop, Clases de Ingles, Mexico City College, Mexico, D. F. 








advanced courses offered in Clases de 
Inglés (English as a Foreign Language 
Department) at Mexico City College. 
This department was inaugurated in 
January 1951, and now boasts a total of 
1400 students from 15 different coun- 
tries. The college, founded by Dr. Henry 
L. Cain and Dean Paul V. Murray, is 
primarily noted as an American type uni- 
versity in Latin America and the ma- 
jority of the students come from the 
United States. 

At first Mr. Roberts’ task seemed al- 
most insurmountable. Most of his stu- 
dents could read and write English sur- 
prisingly well; but when it came to 
speaking and delivering lines, it was a 
much different problem. Pronunciation 
needed a great deal of emphasis to 
change “theese” and “hees” to “this” and 
“his,” etc. Intonation had to be corrected 
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For the opening of this experimental 
theater the drama students (all Mexi- 
cans) presented the Thornton Wilder 
one-act play, The Happy Journey from 
Trenton to Camden. The success of the 
group and the theater was assured after 
this performance. But the director de- 
cided to experiment a little for his next 
production. He cast one North American 
— and I use the term advisedly, for 
Mexicans are North Americans also — in 
Outward Bound, the group's second 
presentation. He thought that this would 
afford the Mexican students an excellent 
opportunity to be in direct working con- 
tact with people who speak English as 
their native language. 

Salvador Novo, one of Mexico's out- 
standing directors and playwrights, vis- 
ited the cast and commended Mr. 
Roberts on his excellent control of what 


harder and louder each successive night 
in spite of the director’s reprimands. 
But Clases de Inglés was still a young 
organization, and who could so quickly 
change hundreds of years of emotional 
backgrounds? 

By the end of one year the drama 
workshop was no longer considered in 
any sense to be wicked but had devel- 
oped into a place of culture, talent, 
entertainment and international under- 
standing. In fact the group was so large 
that Helen K. Wood was brought in to 
assist Mr. Roberts. She took over the 
beginning students and prepared them 
to go on later with the more seasoned 
troupers, who had been repeating the 
course term after.term. Mrs. Wood is 
an actress who learned all the tricks of 
the trade on stage and with road com- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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The cast of Jennie Kissed Me with Mr. Jock MacGrego 
School (Troupe 41), Carlton H. Bentley, Director. 
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spond with enthusiasm to the over- 

all purpose of ANTA, the Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy, a 
non-profit organization. chartered by the 
Congress of the United States, “to bring 
more and better theatre to more people 
throughout the country.” Those of us 
concerned with the cultural development 
of a new generation of Americans fre- 
quently do a little viewing with alarm 
when we contemplate the various ail- 
ments which now beset that “fabulous 
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TV and Stage star, Mr. Jock MacGregor. 














Leslie Hittorff, Barbara Romano and 
Mr. MacGregor. 


A “FIRST” for GLEN COVE 


invalid,” the theatre, which, low as it 
may sink, never dies. Along with the 
men and the women whose profession is 
the theatre, we whose profession is edu- 
cation want the theatre to become a 
more vital force in the lives of the Amer- 
ican people. 

An introduction to the world of the 
theatre and an appreciation of all it has 
to offer in enjoyment, inspiration and 
mental growth comes to many of our 
students through participation in high 
school dramatics. The Masquers Club 
of Glen Cove High School is similar 
to those in hundreds of high schools 
throughout our nation; however, through 
the creative planning of Carlton H. 
Bentley, Director of Dramatics at Glen 
Cove, the 1952 production of the Mas- 
quers Club achieved an important “first” 
in high school dramatics. For the first 
time in the history of high school dra- 
matics in the United States, a profes- 
sional guest star appeared with a cast of 
high school students. With the cordial 
and enthusiastic cooperation of ANTA, 
the services of Jock MacGregor were se- 
cured to appear with the Masquers as 
Father Moynihan in Jean Kerr's Jennie 
Kissed Me. Mr. MacGregor is a leading 
character actor of long experience in the 
legitimate theatre, radio and television. 
He appeared with Vincent Price and 
Ruth Hussey in a leading role in the 
production, Yours, A. Lincoln, and is cur- 
rently seen on television in many charac- 
ter roles, notably as Homer’s father in 
The Aldrich Family. 

Aside from the participation of Mr. 
MacGregor as guest star and Mr. Bent- 
ley as director in charge, the students, 
members of the Masquers, “ran the 
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show under a student director. Their 
objective was to awaken community in- 
terest in good theatre; and, to that end, 
student committees contacted all seg- 
ments of the community in an effort to 
publicize their production. A student 
stage manager directed his crew in all 
work on the set and backstage work on 
lights and properties. Students in home 
economics classes designed and made 
costumes for the cast. All of the house 
details of tickets and ushers were han- 
dled by students. 

An obvious difficulty arises of course 
in that it is impossible for a professional 
actor who is to be a guest star to be on 
hand for the six weeks of after-school 
rehearsal necessary to produce a high 
school play. This was solved, as is done 
in community and summer theatres, by 
having an understudy go on for the star 
in rehearsal. A sophomore student, Rob- 
ert Paiva, worked as understudy until 
the guest star was free to rehearse, a 
week before the performance. A stu- 
dent's willingness to perform this rather 
wearying task with no anticipation of 
sharing in the final glory of the produc- 
tion was an inspiring example to all 
those students concerned with the pro- 
duction. That one of their number wis 
willing to subjugate personal interests ‘o 
the good of the group was a dynamc 
example of willingness to cooperate. 

The much-heralded appearance of the 
professional guest star in the final weck 
of rehearsals caused, as might be expect- 
ed; some acute cases of stage frig it 
among the amateur members of the cast. 
Mr. MacGregor proved himself, however, 
to be a very capable and workmanlike 
actor, who, in addition to his creative 
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to attend the Twenty-third Annual Institute. 
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THE SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


invites members of 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


to attend 


THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


June 28 — August 1 


About 100 high school students who have completed their junior year will be selected from those who apply for admission 
Character, scholarship, and evidence of special ability and interest in speech — 

public speaking and debate, dramatics, or radic — will be considered in determining admission. 
@ Public Speaking and Debate — about 35 students; basic instruction in the principles of public speech and their applica- 
tions in debate, oratory, declamation, and extempore speaking. 


@ Dramatics — about 35 students; basic instruction in acting, directing, stagecraft, and participation in plays. 
@ Radio — about 25 students; radio broadcasting techniques and their application in the production of radio programs. 


All students are housed in dormitories under the supervision of experienced counselors. Instruction is given by members of 
the staff of the School of Speech. Trips to points of interest in the Chicago Metropolitan area and various social functions are 
planned. A University beach on Lake Michigan, the University Library —- these and other facilities are offered to provide five 
weeks of study in a pleasant and stimulating environment. 


APPLY EARLY 


SCHOLARSHIP AND TUITION PLACES AVAILABLE 


Write today for bulletin and application blanks to 


Dr. Karl F. Robinson, Director, N.H.S.1., School of Speech, Northwestern University 


Evanston, Illinois 
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ability, possesses a vast fund of tolerance 
for and interest in young people. The 
cast was immediately steadied under his 
influence; and, along with admiration for 
the competence of a fine actor, they 
learned from first-hand experience that 
the theatre is an exacting business with 
no room for the kind of sensational 
temperament which Hollywood so often 
exploits. 


The two performances of the play 
were well attended and received with 
keen enjoyment by the students and 
members of the community. Miss Jo Ann 
Sayers, well-known star of the stage 
success, My Sister Eileen, attended the 
opening night performance as a mem- 
ber of the audience and made a gracious 
and heart-warming curtain speech dur- 
ing which she said: “This has been the 
most thrilling evening I have ever ex- 
perienced in the theatre. This produc- 
tion has proved that a community can 
enjoy top-flight theatre if people are 
willing to make the effort.” Clarence 
Derwent, former President of Actor's 
Equity and new President of ANTA, sent 
a congratulatory telegram to the Mas- 
quers. Proudly displayed among their 
press clippings is a telegram from that 
great lady of the American theatre 
ani Honorary President of ANTA, Miss 
Helen Hayes. Miss Hayes telegram, 
which expresses the feeling of all who 
were interested in this unusual high 
scLool play, reads: “ANTA is proud to 
have helped Glen Cove High School add 
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another brick in the building of the best 
possible American National Theatre. God 
Bless You.”—Helen Hayes. 

The students and their director, Carl- 
ton H. Bentley, feel a satisfying sense of 
achievement as a result of this experi- 
ment. The theatre of professional stand- 
ards has been brought closer to the life 
of the community; a number of young 
people of high school age have been 
awakened to the glow and thrill of the 
theatre, not necessarily as a career, but 
as a source of leisure time enjoyment and 
mental uplift. Educationally speaking, 
we know that understanding must pre- 
cede enjoyment, be it a symphony or a 
baseball game, and these young people 


have been given a wonderful under- 
standing of really fine theatre on the pro- 
fessional level. 

Glen Cove High School, Troupe 41, 
is a member of the National Thespian 
Society and is a group member of 
the American National Theatre and 
Academy. Members of the cast, other 
than Mr. MacGregor, were Richard 
Trousdell, Mary Lou Famalett, Barbara 
Romano, Leslie Hittorff, Phyllis Schroe- 
der, Deborah Johansen, Miriam Frank, 
Anne Cantor, Ronald Doran, Dorothy 
Chrystal, Sandra Zrake, Jean Gabrus, 
Peter Frey and as understudy for Mr. 
MacGregor, Robert Paiva. Student di- 
rector was Cynthia Duryea. 











Ellisworth Haas, Sponsor. 








THEATRE AFTER GRADUATION 


DRAMATICS 
as a 


HOBBY 


By JUNE MITCHELL 


HAT use do you plan to make 
\X/ of your high school dramatics? 
In this series of articles we have 
been considering ways in which the train- 
ing you receive in high school dramatics 
can serve you after graduation. We have 
discussed a career on the professional 
stage, the organization of a community 
theatre and the possibilities of dramatics 
in the teaching profession, either as a 
full-time subject or as a side-line. 

Now let us consider a situation in 
which every person with a little training 
in dramatics seems to find himself sooner 
or later — “putting on a play” with the 
members of some local organization who 
have no knowledge or experience in 
producing a show. 

It may be that the organization comes 
seeking you and that the show is an 
addition to an already full schedule, but 
it well may be that the impetus comes 
from you. 

Perhaps none of the careers in dra- 
matics we mentioned has been for you. 
Perhaps your time is already well filled 
by your family or by a job which has 
no connection with theatre. Perhaps you 
have moved to a community where there 
is less emphasis on dramatics and you 
find yourself the only person with any- 
thing resembling training in “theatre.” 
Yet you can't bear to give it up al- 
together. Somehow or other you want 
to keep your finger in the presentation 
of plays. 

If you look around, you will find many 
groups which will be glad to “put on a 
play” or some form of program under 
your direction, or at least with your in- 
centive. 

This form of theatre work is in a class 
by itself. Although it requires the 
energy of a Hercules, the tact of an UN 
diplomat, and the optimism of a Polly- 
anna, it nevertheless has rewards and 
values all its own. Starting with inex- 
perienced people, you build from the 
ground up. You make good friends who 
will, like you, enjoy setting a show “on 
the boards,” and as you see the members 
of your group progress to a point where 
they really appreciate good theatre when 
they meet it, you have the warm feeling 
that you have accomplished something — 
not only for yourself, but for the com- 
munity. 

May I suggest three general areas: 1) 
children’s and youth organizations such 
as Boy and Girl Scouts, Youth Centers, 
Y groups, etc.; 2) adult organizations of 
which you are already a member, such 
as the Grange, fraternal organizations, 
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One Foot in Heaven, Troupe 1164, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, Sr. High School, Elizabeth 
Geer, Director. 








service clubs, etc.; 3) church groups, 
which of course take in all age levels. 

If you enjoy working with children, 
try the first area. Children’s Theatre is 
of course practically a career in itself. 
It requires training and experience and 
you presumably are going to get both 
on a trial and error basis even though 
you are directing only an occasional play. 
I can do no better than to refer you to 
The Children’s Theatre Press.’ This or- 
ganization is more than a_ publishing 
house. It serves as a clearing house for 
information concerning many phases of 
Children’s Theatre. Among its services 
it will recommend plays for specific oc- 
casions or for a whole season, furnish 
a file of production notes with each of its 
published plays and even help you find 
costumes and equipment through a 
“property exchange.” Write for a cata- 
logue. Also I heartily recommend the 
booklet, Handbook for Children’s The- 
atre Directors, edited by Dramatics 
own Louise C. Horton.’ 

To repeat then, if you enjoy working 
with children — and, what is more im- 
portant, if they enjoy working with you 
— then you will find much satisfaction 
in any spare time you devote to children’‘s 
shows. 

Now for the second area. If you are 
presenting a play with inexperienced 
members of an adult organization, you 
will find yourself faced with some special 
problems which exist only in that par- 
ticular situation. 

First, their aims may be different from 
yours. You want to put on a good play; 
they want to have a good time. There- 
fore at rehearsals you want to work; thev 
want to fool around. You will do well 
to select for your first. effort something 
very simple, almost in the “skit” cate- 
gory, which can be done with a minimum 
of staging. This does not mean that in 
order to be simple the material must 
be poorly written. Don't be afraid of a 
good author. It is a fallacy to believe 
that amateurs are less, amateurish in a 
bad play. What can you expect if you 


1 Children’s Theatre Press, Sara Spencer, Editor, Clover- 
lot, Anchorage, Kentucky. 

2 The Nationa Thespian Soctety, College Hill Station, 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 





give them a worthless script that even 
professionals couldn’t make acceptab!e? 
Good lines and well-written scenes will 
actually support beginners. So pick 
something like If Men Played Cards As 
Women Do, by George S. Kaufman. I et 
them cut their teeth on good theaire 
material. 

Perhaps you can lick the problem of 
fooling at rehearsals by having an und«r- 
standing that part of the evening y jill 
be devoted to sociability and refre: )- 
ments and the other part to serious e- 
hearsing. Work first, refreshments { )]- 
ing, is the logical psychological : p- 
proach, but you may find that cof» 
hour first, rehearsal afterwards, will te':e 
care of the problem of waiting for |: te 
arrivals. 

Second, you will find that with incx- 
perienced adults you have a problem of 
temperament different from other dire«t- 
ing situations. In high school you were 
used to working with every student on 
an equal basis under a teacher-director 
who was the accepted authority and 
“boss.” Now you will find a variety of 
temperaments from the coy, “Oh, I just 
cant do it” who wants to be coaxed and 
encouraged, to the “know-it-all” who 
wants to spend all his time telling the 
others and you just how each part should 
be played. The situation calls for much 
tact, particularly since you will often 
be younger than many members of the 
group and your authority has yet to 
be established. Use psychology. Listen 
courteously to every suggestion, but see 
that final decisions are yours. Agree that 
the group must work together and solve 
problems together, but explain that for 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Publicity poster for ITM. Constructed ard 
erected by Thespians Beverly Rosepiler ard 
Kathleen Bamberger, Troupe 580, Centrull 
Catholic High School, Canton, Ohio, Sister 
M, Beatrice, H.H,M., Sponsor. 
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Four 150-watt par 38 display spots on a long pipe standard. 











| R. Ulmont Healy, much-loved old 

| gentleman and director of Du- 

luth Community Playhouse, said 
at a farewell dinner in his honor recently, 
“Yhese past nine years in Duluth have 
brought many happy results. And among 
the happiest is the fact that more and 
more high schools in our community are 
getting college speech and dramatic arts 
mijors to direct their plays. The young 
people who come to our theatre for rec- 
reation are no longer novices.” 

Is the day really ending when the 
hizh school dramatic coach is an over- 
worked English or history teacher who 
is interested, but hasn't had the time to 
leam the differences between voltage 
and wattage? Perhaps the day is on-its 
way, but as yet it has been this writer's 
experience and observation that some 
combination of time, equipment, and/or 
training are as yet enemies of progress 
for the betterment of play production in 
most secondary schools. 

Although some progress is undoubted- 
ly being made, isn't electricity in drama, 
for example, still largely a matter of 
plugging in the extension on a _ spot- 
light with the hope a fuse doesn't blow? 
Or from the aesthetic point of view, per- 
haps you too know a “gelatin-happy” 
coach who uses those effective big oli- 
vettes to produce the lovely fuchsia and 
green “blends” on the setting. 

It is obviously important, first of all, 
that a dramatic coach knows the aims of 
lighting in drama, the instruments neces- 
sary to achieve his desired effects, and 
at least an elementary knowledge of the 
magic power of electricity. 

Henning Nelms in his good handbook 
for backstage workers lists simply the 
chief objectives of stage lighting. Simul- 
taneously it should “provide the desired 
illumination, assist in setting the style, 
assist in controlling the mood, contribute 
to the stage picture, convey information 
Itime of day, weather, etc.], distribute 
emphasis, and build or conserve inter- 
est.” * 

Selden and Sellman in their excellent 
book, Stage Scenery and Lighting, dis- 
cuss lighting aims in more detail. Here 
the functions are indicated as being for 
“selective visibility, revelation of form, 
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1Nalms, Henning, Play Production, Barnes & Noble, 
ln.c., New York, 1950, pages 244-245. 
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[to create an] illusion of nature, [for] 
scenic composition, [and for! emotional 
and psychological effects.” 

In addition to this elementary knowl- 
edge of the purpose and functions of 
stage lighting, every drama coach should 
be acquainted with Stanley McCandless’ 
plan for cross lighting the six main 
acting areas.’ Attention is given these 
areas over the setting for many reasons 
—the main one being that it is the ac- 
tor who presents the story. The setting, 
although important, is merely the indi- 
cation of the environment or locale in 
which the dramatic presentation takes 
place. For practical reasons the acting 
area must be the first consideration be- 
cause the average scenery reflects light 
more brilliantly than the actor's face. 

Having eagerly armed himself with 
these elementary and fascinating aims, 
our hypothetical new dramatic coach 
proudly walks in to survey his “theatre.” 
What! A gymnasium? No, please, a com- 
bination gym-auditorium—to save money 
during construction, you know. Dodging 
the dribblers who were excused from 
study hall to practice pot-shots for the 





2 Selden, Samuel and Selilman, Hunton, Stage Scenery 
and Lighting, F. S. Crofts & Co., New York, 1943, 
pages 224-229. 

3 McCandless, Stanley, A Method of Lighting the 
Stage, Theatre Arts, Inc., New York, 1939, page 32. 


WORKING TOGETHER 


ELECTRICITY 
and 


DRAMA 


By VINCENT L. SEGUIN 


coming basketball tournament, the new 
coach surveys the lighting equipment for 
his first play, and rapidly adjusts college 
theory to practicalities. There’s a large 
major follow spot, and a couple olivette 
floods on paint-chipped but solid looking 
standards. The extensions on them are 
ragged affairs, but serviceable. “On 
stage’ a row of border floods hang from 
a batten behind a brown rep teaser. 
Three large “work lights” fitted under 
porcelain shades dangle brightly from 
heavy rubber-coated lines dropped from 
the fly. There are no beam spotlights. 

Quite obviously this young coach re- 
alizes there's a job to be done here, and 
he goes back to theory for the moment. 
What are the minimum essentials he 
must have, eventually, to produce ade- 
quate lighting for his plays? Mr. N. F. 
Phelps, of Minneapolis’ Northwest Stu- 
dios, said in an interview recently that 
his most satisfied buyers among high 
schools ordering minimum equipment 
from him usually purchase six ellip- 
soidal spotlights, six fresnel spotlights 


and two short rows of border mixers, or 


striplights. With this equipment on dim- 
mers, Stanley McCandless’ plan can be 
adequately applied. 

So far then our young director knows 
the purpose and aims of good lighting 
for the stage as well as the instruments 
needed to produce these results. But 
here is his major problem — a problem 

(Continued on page 29) 

















Mr, Jess Krenz, shop instructor at East High, Superior, Wis., 
and his test board for stage equipment. 
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Student director, Joe Wilkins, has the 
weight of the world on his shoulders in pre- 
paring “‘the world’’ for The Time of Your 
Life at the Will Rogers High School (Troupe 
1167), Tulsa, Okla., Doris Niles, Director. 








THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE, the Thirteenth Annual 
Round-Up, an All-school Talent Review of Will Rogers 
High School, Troupe No. 1167, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


The Round-Up Tradition 
T= ROUND - UP is the general 


name of the talent show written 

and produced annually by the stu- 
dents of Will Rogers High School. It is 
given to allow students with special tal- 
ents an opportunity to take part in a 
school production. Participation in the 
Round-Up is open to all students. Num- 
bers for the final show are chosen on a 
competitive basis of originality, skill in 
presentation and suitability to the year's 
theme of the Round-Up. Members of the 
student production staff of the Board 
judge the try-outs. 

There have been thirteen Round-Ups, 
one for each year since the school 
opened. Titles of the several previous 
shows were International Satire, Ameri- 
can Cavalcade, All Out America, Liter- 
ary Highlights Across the Footlights, 
Curtain Call, G.I. Dream, Rhythamerica, 
Accentuated Art, Among My Souvenirs, 
Nature Takes a Fling, Leave It to Luck, 
The Good Old U. S. A., and The Time of 
Your Life. 

Early in the fall the Student Board 
chooses a general theme for the show 
and announces it to those desiring to try 
out in December for the show which has 
a four-night run the last week in Febru- 
ary. The theme chosen for the 1952 show 
was time with The Time of Your Life as 
the title. The final show was a two-act 
seven-scene production running exactly 
two hours and thirty-one minutes and 
presenting a total of sixty-three numbers 
given by 306 students. 

The Round-Up is not just a succession 
of talent numbers with the participants 
merely walking on and off stage. The 
real challenge to the Student Board is to 
choose the best and most suitable num- 
bers from the try-outs, and then, by 
changing the music, the costumes, or by 
placing them in appropriate scenes, to 
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Staging THE TIME of YOUR LIFE 


weave the numbers into a show with a 
central theme having continuity. 


Coordination of the Departments 


In the production of the Round-Up, an 
ideal situation exists at Will Rogers. Al- 
though one teacher has the full responsi- 
bility for the production of the show, she 
is not left to do it alone. The teachers 
and students in the various departments 
contributing to the show devote count- 
less hours beyond the call of duty to 
planning and perfecting the production. 
The show is orchestra accompanied 
which means that the members of the 
orchestra and director plan music to fit 
the continuity. In many cases where no 
orchestration for numbers has been pub- 
lished, the director must secure permis- 
sion and write the orchestration. In 
addition to directing his a cappella choir 
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show. Many dance chorus groups ti <e 
private lessons, but any enterprising s u- 
dents may receive guidance and train: ig 
from the physical education teach +r. 
This teacher also works with the orch. s- 
tra to see that the choruses are synch. o- 
nized with the orchestra. 
Continuity 

As soon as the Student Production 
Board agreed upon time for a there, 
they began planning those scenes that 
are traditionally a part of the Round-tU p. 
One of these is an a cappella scene using 
all members of the choir. In the past, 
the a cappella has often been in a period 
scene, but because it is difficult to cos- 
tume a group of eighty or ninety people, 
this year the Board decided that the 
choir in their blue and gold robes would 
appear in the introduction which was 











The dance of Salome in the scene entitled ““A Peep thru the Keyhole of Time.” 








in preparing for the show, the vocal 
music director helps any ensembles seek- 
ing training for try-outs. 

The art department makes an invalu- 
able contribution to the production. Art 
students design the sets, draw them to 
scale and paint them. In addition they 
design costumes to match the sets. These 
costume designs are checked out to the 
participants who, see to ordering their 
materials and having them made. The 
art students spend hours conferring with 
students involved, trying to please them 
and still have costumes that best carry 
out the theme and give variety to the 
show. Students in the production buy 
their own costumes. 

The teacher of modern and interpre- 
tative dance in the girls physical educa- 
tion department gives hours of extra 
time to training any dance choruses who 
care to organize and try-out for the 


entitled In the Beginning. The choir ap- 
peared on risers on either side of a 
world, eight feet in diameter, which »0- 
tated against a cosmic backdrop. Th. ir 
song was The Creation and the sce ie 
ended with the words, “And there was 
light.” 

It was decided to bring the world be °k 
for the finale with a large vocal ensemi le 
singing Where in the World but in 
America and representing the youth of 
today. This time the world was static 0- 
ary with the Western Hemisphere turn °d 
toward the audience. Projected over ll 
was a colored slide of the United Stats. 

Another traditional scene is the mo: el 
scene. Each year the Board tries to n- 
vent new methods of presenting the 
models. In the past, the models hzve 
represented such things as “heaveiily 
bodies” coming out of a big dipper into 
a moving cloud, the “waves of the sp2c- 
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trum, coming out of a pot of gold and 
walking over the .rainbow, and jewels 
moving from an elevator out of the top 
of a jewel box. This year the board de- 
cided to call the model scene A Peep 
Through the Keyhole of Time and to 
have the models step from a ten-foot 


keyhole and walk past the pillars of 7 


time as an off-stage narrator, in original 
poetry, eulogized the models. From over 
two hundred girls who tried out, nine 
nodels were chosen to represent Helen 
o° Troy, Cleopatra, Maid Marian, Poca- 
hontas, Marie Antoinette, The Girl of the 
( olden West, The Gibson Girl and the 
Felle of the Future. Feeling that an en- 
tre set could not be “wasted” on the 
n.odels alone, the Board later worked in- 
t. the scene other numbers they had 
ascepted in try-outs. The violin soloist 
vas billed as “While Rome Burned.” She 
vore a red Grecian-type gown and 
p.ayed “Ritual Fire Dance.” A beautiful 
niodern dance number which was tried 
cit to the music of Caravan became 
Salome, and a boys quartette who tried 
out to I've Been Working on the Rail- 
road became Harem Guards and sang 
The Rich Majarajah of Magadore! Of 
course their excuse for an entrance was 
to take a peek at Salome from behind 
tne pillars. It was necessary to find ap- 
propriate music to accompany each of 
the models. The Belle of the Future end- 
ed the scene and the act to the accom- 
paniment of Stars and Stripes Forever as 
the narrator read: 


“Backward, youve turned, O Time, in 
your flight! 

Now give us a look at the future tonight. 

Will the girl of the future more glamor- 
ous be? 

What be her costume for space flying 

e! 

Will she wear more clothes, or will she 
wear less? 

What theyll be made of no one can 
guess. 

But this be assured of, no matter how 
dressed, 

The girl of America will lead all the rest.” 


Still another traditional scene is the 
swing band scene which opens the sec- 
ond act after intermission. It was de- 
cided to call this scene Night and Day 
and to do a sun, moon and stars back- 
drop in black and white counterchange. 
The band members were dressed in 
white tux coats and a feature of the 
scene was a tap soloist who performed 
her dance on a black and white stairway 
to the music of Stepping Out with My 
Baby. Two escorts in tux danced her 
onto the set as she went into her dance 
routine. 

Each year the Board finds it necessary 
to have a kind of pot pourri scene where 
numbers that just wont fit into other 
scenes are placed. In carrying out the 
time theme this scene was called Tempo 
cd Libitum. The scene was tied together 
Ly ‘a border of action figure notes, each 
cf which was lighted separately by a 
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“player” off stage. Numbers were intro- 
duced by means of a blackout while the 
“player” lighted these notes in rhythm 
and an orchestra instrument appropri- 
ate to the next number was played. For 
example, moracas introduced the rumba 
band; a clarinet, the Charleston dance 
number; a triangle and gong, the Japa- 
nese chorus; a drum, the voodoo tap 
number. 


The opening scene after the introduc- 
tion depicted the inside of a clock with 
jewels and movable cogs. Into this scene 
was woven a quartette singing Synco- 
pated Clock; a dance chorus represent- 
ing numerals of the clock with the 
twirler, a pendulum; an accordion soloist 
playing Tico Tico Tock; a toe tap dancer 
in a ruby sequin costume representing 
the jewel movement; and a tap duet who 
had tried out as dolls, representing the 
broken springs. All these made their en- 
trance from a door in the slow-fast regu- 
lator part of the Clock Works which was 
the name of the scene. The cue for the 
entrance of the tap duet was the sound 
of springs breaking. This was made 
by stringing a guitar into an off-stage 
mike. Their costumes were trimmed with 
coiled springs on wrists, hats and on 
their posteriors. 


The show usually has one scene with 
continuity in dialogue. Such a scene was 
the Turn of the Century written by 
students. The setting was a picnic on 
the beach at the turn of the century. 
The cast consisted of the politicians, 
the comedy band, the Mack Sennett 
bathers and bathing beauties called 
“Sand Witches” (an all-boys’ dance cho- 
rus dressed as girls in 1910 period bath- 
ing suits), the judge of the bathing 
beauty contest, the life guard who sang 
Asleep in the Deep, the family group 
with all the children and a dance chorus 
to the Picnic Song. 


One other scene completed the con- 


‘tinuity. It was called The Day after 


Tomorrow. The setting was supposedly 


the moon and consisted of huge rocks 
around the crater of a volcano. Space 
cadets introduced the scene by singing 
Destination Moon. A dance chorus who 
had tried out with trays as props to the 
music, Youre the Cream in My Coffee, 
became flying saucers. An _ acrobatic 
clown chorus became split atoms, after 
the atom monster was split by a ray 
gun fired by a space cadet. An acro- 
batic dancer spilled out of the crater of 
the volcano and performed as “Molten 
Lava.” The climax of the scene came 
when the inside of the volcano became a 
fiery red and from the grid dropped boys 
onto a concealed trampoline. They were 
dressed in red and represented “fire- 


balls.” 


Stage Problems 


A full-time stage craft director with a 
well-organized student crew assumed 
the burden of staging the show. But 
staging is always a problem because of 
a twenty-three foot shallow stage. More- 
over there are only twelve inches be- 
tween the proscenium arch and the stage 
which means that comedy fillers be- 
tween scenes must be such that they can 
be performed in that space. Several sets 
must be shallow ones to allow time for 
setting up behind a scene and to distrib- 
ute the drops in the grid. The order of 
the scenes was determined not chrono- 
logically but by the length of time it 
took to strike and set up a new scene. It 
was a matter of pride with the stage- 
craft crew that there was never as much 
as a five-second wait between scenes and 
fillers. 

The world in the introduction was 
constructed of chicken wire, muslin and 
glue. It weighed 250 pounds and was 
flown from the off-stage area of the grid. 
The tempo scene was not hard to con- 
struct but almost caused the director and 
stage crew to break out in hives because 
of the split-second timing in synchroniz- 
ing from so many sources —the spots, 


(Continued on page 28) 
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A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court, Manchester, Conn., High School (Troupe 644), 


Helen Page Skinner, Director. 








DRAMA FOR CHILDREN 


NEVER 
HEARD of IT! 


By LOUISE C. HORTON 
"Tac idea for this article came from 


Marion Stuart, director of Thespian 

Troupe 106, Champaign, IIl., Senior 
High School. Miss Stuart is one of our 
foremost exponents of Children’s The- 
atre through high school dramatics. She 
and her group practice what they 
preach and have good reasons for doing 
so. Miss Stuart writes: 

“One of the foremost reasons why I 
support the movement of high schools 
producing children’s plays is the element 
of community service that is provided by 
such productions. In far more communi- 
ties than theatre-minded folks would like 
to admit . . . there is no theatre for boys 
and girls in the elementary schools.” 
This idea is developed to place the re- 
sponsibility in many cases squarely on 
the high school player. “The fact re- 
mains that there will be no children’s 
theatre unless the high school group 
provides the program.” 

You have probably heard before the 
argument in favor of high school Chil- 
drens Theatre work, but let us delve a 
bit more deeply into the picture behind 
the problem. 

There is a tendency today to do every- 
thing on the production line basis. And 
so community life has almost lost the 
meaning it carried in days gone by. 
At that time it meant living and work- 
ing together. Members within a family 
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worked together for the good of the 
whole. Family worked with family for 
the good of all, which constituted the 
community. 


The various age groups too worked 
for each other. The youngsters did their 
part of the daily work, the older boys 
and girls helped the younger. The par- 
ents worked for the children and took 
care of the grandparents. Grandparents 
looked out for the younger generation. 

It is harder to see the community to- 
day because there is so much of it. For 
that very reason, it is more important 
than ever that the individual units of a 
community work together. One of the 
most important of these units is the local 
high school. 

There is a tremendous amount of 
Children’s Theatre activity throughout 
the country, in elementary schools, in 
community children’s theatres, private 


studios, etc., and yet a surprising num- 
ber of people “never heard of it.” If 
more high school Thespian troupes took 
up the Children’s Theatre banner, this 
would soon be remedied, for all children 
everywhere should have the experience 
of witnessing a theatre designed just for 
them. : 

Actually, no one is better equipped to 
do this with: success than the high 
school theatre group. The experience 
can in turn help the theatre group to 
contribute in a very real way to its com- 
munity. 

“When the high school group pro- 
duces a children’s play, especially when 
no other children’s programs are avail- 
able, then the high school group is learn- 
ing a valuable lesson in community serv- 
ice in keeping with the democratic way 
of life. If the high school produces just 
one play a year that is selected for its 











Approximately 1000 pupils of the elementary and junior high schools 
saw Troupe 106’s presentation of Prologue to Glory under the di- 
rection of Marion Stuart. 
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PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR HIGH SCHOOL GROUPS 


HISTORICAL PLAYS 


Arthur and the Magic Sword 
Daniel Boone 

The Indian Captive 

Marco Polo 

Young Hickory 


MODERN PLAYS 


Crazy Cricket Farm 
The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Little Lee Bobo 

Mr. Popper’s Penguins 
Mystery at the Old Fort 
Seven Little Rebels 


FAIRY-TALES CLASSICS 
Aladdin Five Little Peppers 
Cinderella Hans Brinker 
The Elves and the Shoemaker Heidi . 
Flibbertygibbet Huckleberry Finn 


Little Women 
Oliver Twist 
The Pied Piper 


Hansel and Gretel 
Jack and the Beanstalk 
Little Red Riding Hood 


The Land of the Dragon Rip Van Winkle 
King Midas and the Golden Touch Robin Hood 
Rumpelstiltskin Robinson Crusoe 
The Sleeping Beauty Tom Sawyer 
The Wonderful Tang Treasure Island 
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SEND FOR OUR FREE 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 











appeal to young people, within the ap- 
preciation and understanding of youth, 
the theatre is carried into the ‘grass roots 
area and plays an instrumental part in 
developing the child. In the course of six 
or eight years, depending upon the or- 
ganizational plan of the school, every 
child is provided with a nodding ac- 
quaintance in children’s plays.” 

Now let us turn to another side of the 
question. What can Children’s Theatre 
do for the high school actor? Miss 
Stuart’s group has an answer to that too. 


“The high school actor who believes 
that ‘anything will go when appearing 
before a children’s audience has the ex- 
perience of a new horizon opening be- 
fore him when he ‘appears before the 
young audience. In the theatre no other 
audience responds with the same degree 
of enthusiasm and sincerity as does a 
child. When ... the world of ‘make- 
believe’ is translated into the ‘world of 
reality, there is an electric spark gener- 
ated by the audience and felt by the 
actors. When the high school actor 
misses his beat in timing or is vague in 
his gesturing, a children’s audience will 
respond immediately with a restlessness 
that is felt and heard throughout the 
auditorium.” 

Contrary to popular belief, there is 
plenty of “meat” in many of the parts in 
plays performed for children. Profes- 
sional actors have tried their hands at 
the roles of Peter Pan, Long John Silver, 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, 
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young Abe Lincoln, Titania, Hansel and 
Gretel and Robin Hood. 

Many of the plays themselves are dif_i- 
cult to direct and to produce. Definite 
experience is required before produc- 
ing such plays as: The Emperors New 
Clothes, Aladdin, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Young Abe Lincoln, Robin Hood 
and Snow White. ‘ 


As for the fine points of both directing 
and acting, children’s plays demand a 
great deal. As Miss Stuart points out, a 
child audience is there for entertain- 
ment. They have no patience with slip- 
ups, mistakes, or careless interpretation 
on the part of the actor. And the actor 
must be audible. Whereas an adult au- 
dience will be polite and wait, a child 
audience will grow restless if they can- 
not hear and some may even walk out. 
In order to hold a child audience, an 
actor has to be good. 


The idea of sharing a play with an 
audience is important here. This may 
seem an unnecessary statement, but a 
surprising number of young actors per- 
form as though they were putting on the 
play for each other's enjoyment with no 
regard for the audience who paid ad- 
mission. 

Miss Stuart develops this idea of a 
need for perfecting every part of pro- 
duction in order to communicate it to an 
audience. 

“There is a heightening of all of the 
actor's skills and techniques when the 
high school Thespian is working on 


a children’s production. The qualities 
which may be grouped together as fac- 
tors contributing to the artistry of the 
production include the careful projection 
of mood, tempo, climaxes, rhythm. At 
the same time these techniques of pro- 
duction must be lost in the performance 
itself, for in a Children’s Theatre tech- 
nique is present but never evident... . 
The youthful audience must see, under- 
stand and respond with spontaneous 
naturalness because ‘the play is what 
it is because it couldn't be any other 
way. 

Marion Stuart’s exciting description of 
the reward which a child audience be- 
stows on a worthwhile production is the 
final argument in favor of high school 
Thespians’ acting for children and thus 
adding to the artistic growth of their 
community. 

“Is the task of producing a children’s 
play for a children’s audience reward- 
ing? One needs only to look into the 
eyes of a child glowing with radiance 
that springs from realization of a thrill- 
ing personal experience, to sense the 
conviction of the worthwhileness of such 
a project. One only needs to be a mem- 
ber of an audience to hear Peter Pan’s 
request for the audience to save the life 
of Tinker Bell, and to see children 
springing to their feet, tears streaking 
down cheeks flushed with excitement, - 
shouting at the top of their voices, ‘I be- 
lieve! I believe!’, in order to carry a 
banner for children’s productions.” 
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F cuce OF THE BRIDE 
| REMEMBER MAMA (HIGH SCHOOL VERSION) 


THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 



















JENNY KISSED ME 

THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
GRAMERCY GHOST 

MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS 

A YOUNG MAN‘S FANCY 
STAGE DOOR 

DEAR RUTH 

LIFE WITH FATHER 

YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU 

YEARS AGO 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


HEAVEN CAN WAIT 





JUNIOR MISS 


CUCKOOS ON 
THE HEARTH 


SEND FOR OUR 1952-53 COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
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POPULAR MYSTERIES AND THRILLERS 





FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


BECAUSE THEIR HEARTS WERE PURE 
or 


THE SECRET OF THE MINE 


Brand new play by Morland Cary. This old-time 
thriller, though the story is completely different, is 
the same kind of popular play that has made LOVE 
RIDES THE RAILS a favorite. 


6 men, 9 women (and several extras). Books, 85c; Fee, 
$15. 


LOVE RIDES THE RAILS 
or 


WILL THE MAIL TRAIN RUN TONIGHT? 


Old-fashioned melodrama by Morland Cary, author of | 


BECAUSE THEIR HEARTS WERE PURE. It is 
difficult to decide precisely which of the many ele- 
ments in old-time thrillers is not included in this play. 
Opportunities for singing, dancing, varied costumes, 


etc. 


7 men, 5 women (extras). Books, 85c; Fee, $15. 


THE CLUTCHING CLAW 


This melodrama by R. T. KetrerInc was immensely 
successful on Broadway a number of years ago, and 
has been arranged for the use of high schools. A 
serious drama, not an “old-time thriller,” with a tre- 


mendous dramatic impact. 


6 men, 7 women. Books, 85c; Fee, $15. 


SORRY, WRONG NUMBER, 
and 
THE HITCH-HIKER 


The two one-act plays by Lucille Fletcher in this 
volume have practically become modern classics of 
the radio. The author has so arranged the scripts 
that they may be produced with great effect on the 
living stage with living actors. Each play is an out- 
standing example of dramatic suspense, at its most 
exciting. 


Books, (containing both plays), 85c. Fee, $10. 


LAURA 


This extremely popular and suspenseful drama by 
Vera Caspary and George Sklar may now be used by 
high schools. A detailed set of instructions for alter- 
ing the text for such a purpose will be sent free of 
charge on application. 


5 men, 3 women. Books, 85c; Fee, $35-$25. 


RAMSHACKLE INN 


Mystery-farce by George Baston. One of our most 
attractive titles. Used by high schools all over the 
country. 

9 men, 6 women. Books, 85c; Fee, $25. 


LADIES IN RETIREMENT 


Though not a thriller in the conventional sense, this 
play by Edward Percy and Reginald Denham is a 
serious and tremendously moving psychological mys- 
tery. An outstanding success with high schools. 


* 


1 man, 6 women. Books, 85c; Fee, $35-$25. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE, FREE OF CHARGE ON APPLICATION. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 EAST 38TH ST., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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WGN musical 
lyric soprano, and Marion 
Claire (Mrs. Weber) at a recent Chicago 
Theatre of the Air program. 


Henry Weber, 
Nancy Carr, 


director, 








Opera on Radio and Television 


HE Metropolitan Opera Company 

is undoubtedly the acme of the 

musical theatre in this country. It 
is the aim of every operaphile to attend 
a performance and of every lyric singer 
of serious music to perform with this 
company. Of course audiences are 
limited by the seating capacity of the 
auditoriums in which the company is ap- 
pearing (home base is the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York City) and 
the vocalists by the number of roles in 
each production presented throughout 
the season. 

Fortunately one can now hear and see 
these operas every Saturday afternoon 
(American Broadcasting ) without much 
inconvenience. Whether or not he is ac- 
quainted with the plot is unimportant 
as it is the music that counts. There are 
any number of books, however, that are 
available at the public libraries with the 
stories of operas. 

To the home listener's good fortune 
great pains have been taken to produce 
an acceptable piece of work. Méicro- 
phones at the Met have been placed in 
advantageous positions so that he is well 
aware of perspectives. He may not know 
who is carrying on a conversation with 
whom — or why — but he does realize 
their relative physical positions. Thereby 
depth is added to the mental picture. 

Another most important feature of this 
broadcast has little to do with the actual 
performance. It is the manner in which 
the intermissions are filled. Instead of 
having a recorded (or live) program of 
music, or a dry-as-dust lecture on the 
translations of the plots of operas, the 
first intermission is made entertaining 
and interesting by holding what is called 
“Opera Quiz,” in which four participants, 
persons connected in various ways with 
the opera world, are asked various ques- 
tions about works in their field. There 
are no prizes, no giveaways, no fanfare 
or “hoopla.” It is a brisk way of dissemi- 
nating information that people honestly 
want. 

The second intermission is filled by 
interviewing a single person active in 
the field. His opinions and experiences 
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RADIO, TELEVISION 


DIALING 
Ak OUND 








By SI MILLS 


may not be earth-moving, it is true, but 
in these days when life is so highly 
keyed, it is pleasing to be able to relax 
while one listens. 

It should be noted here that Metro- 
politan Auditions of the Air (American 
Broadcasting ) is made up of talent trying 
out for a berth with the company. Since 
all of the participants are well seeded 
and selected before coming on, the audi- 
ence is assured of hearing superb singing. 
There is little chance of these partici- 
pants going flat or “fluffing” lines. The 
shame is that the “Met” cannot use each 
one who tries out. 

Although it may not be the Metro- 
politan, thereby suffering only in loss 
of prestige, The Chicago Theatre (Mu- 
tual Broadcasting) is a sincere attempt 
to bring standard musical dramas into 
the home. The pace is occasionally 


changed by offering operettas, thereby 
appealing to a wider range of listeners. 

You are inclined (rightly) to think of 
opera as being only in musical form. For 
two people to hold a conversation, they 
sing interminably to each other. Chicago 
Theatre avoids this marking-time proce:s 
by using actual conversation between 
arias and by cutting that talk to the point 
where it delivers the idea fully and cap:.- 
bly so that the story is prodded inio 
movement without being either skel-- 
tonized or racy. 

This device is aided greatly by two 
other factors. First there is the use cf 
singers and dramatic actors. Ordinari! ’ 
in this form of drama there is no di’- 
ference. When a man (or woman) :3 
finished singing, he goes into the “cor- 
versational” portion of his role. Radi» 
helps the division of singer from actor 
by having what may be considered 1 
limitation. Chicago Theatre turns the 
liability of lack of sight into an asset by 
having separate singing and acting casts. 
It is a matter of leaving “unto Caesar 
that which is Caesar’s.” You, the listener. 
may never know the difference excep 
that it is announced, and I'm willing to 
bet that many in the audience miss the 
significance even when they are told. 
For instance, it is understood that a re- 
nowned star is singing a particular part 
and it is generally assumed that he is 

(Continued on page 27) 





exactly what 


for story synopsis. 


Boarding House Reach, 7m, 9w 
Honey In the Hive, 6m, 8w 


Wilbur's Honey Bea, 3m, 4w 
Life o’ the Party, 6m, 6w 

Sure As You're Born, 3m, 3w 
Wilbur Minds the Baby, 3m, 5w 
Wilbur's Wild Night, 4m, 4w 
Wilbur Saw It First, 4m, 3w 
Foxy Grandma, 4m, 3w 

Shock Of His Life, 3m, 3w 
Uncle Tom’s Crabbin’, 5m, 6w © 


of Dramatics, Bluefield, West Virginia. 


First’ and so did I!" 








The “MAXWELL FAMILY” plays by Donald Payton 
Thousands of play directors have found in Donald Payton’s “MAXWELL FAMILY” plays 
ey have been seeking — plays that are ideally suited to teen-agers — plays 
that are clean, wholesome, with hilariously funny lines and situations. We are iad 
below all of Payton’s plays published to date. Please use catalog index (pages 142-144 


3 ACT PLAYS 
Rest Assured, 6m, 7w If Mother Only Knew, 5m, 6w 
( extras, if desired ) Happy Daze, 6m, 6w 
Finders Creepers, 7m, 7w Just Ducky, 6m, 6w 


Royalty, $10.00 — Books, 75 cents 
1 ACT PLAYS 


Books, 50 cents each 


WEST VIRGINIA: All our hats are off to this writer (Donald Payton) who really knows how to 
write an enjoyable teen-age play. We have presented all of his plays for they are so successful 
and enjoyable. Please let me know when his next play is published. — Mrs. Johnson, Director 


WISCONSIN: We feel that "Rest Assured" has been one of our top productions and we've had 
some mighty good ones in the past too. The cast loved it and the audiences were more than 
enthusiastic over it. — Rev. Guy E. Guyon, Central Catholic High School, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
TEXAS: Miss Mary Frances Ball, Director of Dramatics, McLean Jr. High School, Ft. Worth, 
Texas, recently wrote us as follows: “Donald Payton writes, in my opinion, almost the only 
plays which are perfectly adapted to junior high school. Our audience loved ‘Wilbur Saw it 


Send for our FREE 1953 (144 page) Play Catalog 


THE HEUER PUBLISHING CO. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Desperate Ambrose, 6m, 6w 
Mother Does the Talking, 6m, 7w 


Wilbur Faces Life, 3m, 5w 
Bobby Sox, 4m, 3w 

Wilbur’s New Uncle, 3m, 4w 
Listen, Dad, 3m, 4w 

Love Hits Wilbur, 2m, 4w 
Cute and Peppy, 8w 

Date for Bobby Sox, 2m, 3w 
Stoney Jones, 2m, 4w (extras) 
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Rex Harrison, Robert Coote, Lili Palmer and Leeven MacGrath in 


The Love of Four Colonels. 








currently lighting the theatres of 

Broadway. During this week two 
new attractions will bow — the first ar- 
rivals since mid-December. There was 
a time that several openings would occur 
upon each of the evenings between 
Christmas and New Years Day. This 
year there wasn't a single premiere all 
week. I greatly fear that I am beginning 
to sound like the voice of doom in these 
pages ... crying out the woes of New 
York’s legitimate theatre. It pains me to 
have to report in this manner, but I can- 
not glow rhapsodically over nothing. If 
I could lambast twelve or fifteen miser- 
able flops that too would be easier than 
to detail Broadway's doldrums. 

No one seems quite certain of the 
cause of the present distress, but wher- 
ever theatre people gather talk turns to 
the poverty of the current season. THE 
New York Times of January 12, 1953, in 
a report about the forth-coming revival 
of The Bat opening at the National The- 
atre, mentioned that the theatre had 
been dark for 35 weeks. The National 
is one of the very desirable Broadway 
houses which has housed some of the 
recent theatre’s biggest successes. 


I shall not attempt a diagnosis here. 
All of you must read theatre columns 
and every columnist has turned theatre 
diagnostician. Let us, in lieu of new 
business, take a trip through New York's 
theatre district. We can visit again the 
old favorites, comment on_ interesting 
new faces in the productions. 


The most southerly of Manhattan’s le- 
gitimate theatres is the dowager Empire 
at Broadway and 40th Street. Just across 
the Great White Way (which isn't really 
very bright at that particular point) is 
the Metropolitan Opera House. A new 
sturs name shines above the Empire — 
Miss Shirley Booth. I discussed at some 
length the merits of Arthur Laurent’s 
Tre Time of the Cuckoo in this space 
a few issues ago. It is still my choice 


{i are eighteen productions 
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for the best new play of the season and 
Miss Booth’s performance the outstand- 
ing portrayal. Miss Booth, incidentally, 
has just added a new laurel to ler tro- 
phies. The New York Film Critics se- 
lected her eriactment of the co-starring 
role in Come Back, Little Sheba as the 
best performance by an actress in 1952. 
Just to add a note of gloom to an other- 
wise radiant paragraph — the Empire 
Theatre is slated for demolition. 

Before we proceed northward, it may 
be interesting to note that the Broadway 
theatre is very well represented in the 
current opera season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Ever since Rudolph Bing 
assumed the directorship, he has en- 
couraged the co-operation of artists from 
the legitimate theatre. Margaret Webster 
has directed new productions of several 
operatic favorites, Alfred Lunt has done 
a new staging of Cost Fan Tutte, How- 
ard Dietz prepared an English version of 
La Boheme, Jack Gilford acted a role in 
Die Fledermaus. 


F. Hugh Herbert’s The Moon Is Blue 
is still playing at the Henry Miller The- 
atre. Donald Cook and Barry Nelson are 
still doing two of the principal roles in 
this story of how boy meets girl on the 
Empire State Building observation plat- 
form, but Janet Riley is now the girl who 
is met. When the comedy first opened, 
Barbara Bel Geddes was seen in the role. 
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By PAUL MYERS 


I have not been back to see Miss Riley's 
performance, but those who have speak 
most glowingly of it. 

The two theatres east of Broadway 
on 44th Street are given over to radio 
and/or television, but two of our bright- 
est musicals are playing on the section of 
the thoroughfare toward the west. At the 
St. James Theatre Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein II musical adapted 
from Margaret Landon’s Anna and the 
King of Siam. As a concession to the 
actors fondness for billing, they have 
called their work, The King and I. This, 
many of you will recall, is the production 
in which the late Gertrude Lawrence 
was starring at the time of her death. 
Constance Carpenter is now playing the 
English teacher and Yul Brynner is still 
doing a magnificent job as the proud 
King. Even those of you who reside at 
great distances from the stage entrance 
of the St. James must have heard many 
of the popular tunes from this great 
work. 

Just across the street is the long-run 
champion of our present theatre — and it 
may even break the all-time record. You 
guessed it—South Pacific—another work 
from the pens and keyboards of Rodgers 
and Hammerstein. Cast changes, bad 
weather, bus strikes, bad seasons — noth- 
ing seems to daunt South Pacific. Every 
evening is an enchanted one at the Ma- 
jestic Theatre. 

Adjacent to the Majestic is the Broad- 
hurst Theatre — also housing a Richard 
Rodgers hit. This, however, is a work he 
created with his first partner, Lorenz 
Hart. The first production of Pal Joey 
opened at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre 
on Christmas night, 1940. Gene Kelly 
was seen in the title role with Vivienne 
Segal as his benefactress. Miss Segal is 
seen in her original role, but the heel 
is now being played by Harold Lang. 
Nancy Walker and Lionel Stander are 
featured in the cast. Pal Joey seems even 
better than it did when first visited. 

Later this week a new play will bow 
at the Shubert Theatre — the house we 
now come to. The Love of Four Colonels 
by Peter Ustinov was well received in 
London and the Theater Guild (in asso- 
ciation with the Messrs. Aldrich and 
Myers) hope it will fare similarly here. 
Rex Harrison and Lilli Palmer are to be 
seen in the comedy, which is set in post- 
World War II Berlin. A photograph is 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Installation Ceremony, Troupe 1232, Bainbridge, N. Y., High School, 
Rose May Schiver, Sponsor. 





Seventeenth Summer, Turlock, Calif., High School (Troupe 1119), 
Janice Kulgren, Director. 





Yes Means No, Troupe 646, Andrew Jackson High School, 
Jacksonville, Fla., Virginia Cheney, Director. 





os eel . —— 


Gloria Chafoulias and Dan Jones in Clemen 
tine, Troupe 650, Rochester, Minn., Hig! 
School, B. E. Moeller, Director. 








Thespian 


Wichita Falls, Texas 
(Thespian Troupe 1164) 

For the school year 1951-52 Troupe 
1164 has had one major production a 
month. On November 15 and 16, we 
gave the three-act play, Seven Keys to 
Baldpate, which brought the largest 
crowd we had this year. On December 
13, 16, and 19, we gave our Christmas 
pageant, The Prince of Peace, in school 
assembly and two outside performances. 
In January the Thespians sponsored the 
Amateur Guild one-act play festival. In 
February we gave our annual musical — 
this year a black-face minstrel. March 
20 and 21 the Thespians gave the second 
three-act play, One Foot in Heaven. 
April 5 we entered the Heritage of Wim- 
pole Street in district competition and 
won second place. On May 15 and 16, 
the Senior Class gave Seventeen with 
many Senior Thespians taking parts. — 
Shirley Moore, Secretary 


Alton, Illinois 
(Thespian Troupe 397) 

The unusual part of dramatics at Wes: - 
ern during 1951-52 was that The Bull A e 
Nutmeg was cast entirely by Mexic: 1 
and Central American cadets. For mai y 
of them it was their first experience (n 
the stage. So as to give all of the 20 oc d 
Mexican cadets at Western a chance n 
the production, several vocal and dan e 
numbers were incorporated. None of t! e 
cadets had been in America more th: n 
two years, and for them it was a big u ?- 
dertaking. However, the play was do: e 
in record time, with much cooperati: n 
from Captain McKinney, Spanish i1- 
structor at Western, and his wife. Tie 
scenery was done by cadets, and many > 
the costumes were brought from Mexic9. 
By the night of the play, that “touch 2f 


old Mexico” was really on campus. T-1e 
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Judy Thomas and Frank Edmunds in Father 
of the Bride, Roosevelt High School (Troupe 
561), Cedar Rapids, lowa, Roberta D. 
Sheets, Director. 


hatter 











Student Thespians 


play was done beautifully, and much 
credit should be given to our friends 
from south of the border.—David Holnig, 
lieporter 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
(Thespian Troupe 762) ; ii, 

To begin the school year we presented ‘ . —— ff 
our annual ten-penny show. The purpose 
of this show is to raise money for our 
treasury. The play this year was Ask 
Nancy. When the school held a Carnival 
and a Home Show in October, we pre- 
sented a variety show for both occasions. 
In November we participated in the Mil- 
waukee Archdiocesan Play Festival with 
our interpretation of the fourth act of 
The Merchant of Venice. The traditional 
Christmas season offering this year was 
The Shepherd's Star. On our chaplain’s 
nameday, Dec. 20, the curtains opened 
upon The Painter of Seville. 

On March 21, 1952, under the sponsor- 
ship of Sister Mary Veronice, O.S.F., 
Thespian Troupe 762 was organized at 
Saint Mary’s Academy with the initiation 
of ten students. A Senior Dramatic Art 
recital followed, in which six new Thes- 
pians participated. The school year was 
climaxed on May 3 and 4 with a Spring 
play, Pride and Prejudice, in which two 
Thespians had lead parts and merited 
stars. 

In order to become more familiar with 
fellow Thespians from other schools, 
SMA representatives attended the Thes- 
pian initiation at West Allis Central High 
School, Troupe 838. In honor of our 
principal's nameday on June 2, we pre- 
sented A Crown for Mary, arena style, on 
cur school campus.—Lorraine Klapinski, 





June Wedding, Payson, Utah, High School (Troupe 549), 
Arch Williams, Director. 


“ecretary 
Silve rda le, Washington . Sa ES ies gs 
(Thespian Troupe 326) eet Corliss Archer, Winchester, III., High School (Troupe 594), 
The three schools of Kitsap County, all Loretta C. Glossop, Siseeter 
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time sports rivals, now have co-operative 
Dramatic Departments, who have proved 
to themselves that working together with 
other schools can be fun and profitable. 
For the first time, an evening of one-act 
plays, with each school presenting a play, 
was organized and produced one night, 
a week apart, at all the schools. As an 
added attraction, each school, when host, 
served refreshments to the casts and 
crews, making a get-together party of the 
whole thing. This idea, originated by 
Central Kitsap, has been very successful, 
and it is hoped, will become an annual 
occurrence.—Marilyn Ferch, Secretary 


Thermopolis, Wyoming 
(Thespian Troupe 1104) 

Under the direction of Miss Stella 
Anker, the senior class presented The 
Bishop’s Mantle, which was a huge suc- 
cess. The junior class gave Ever Since 
Eve with Mrs. Betty Griffin directing. 
Our one-act contest play was Finders 
Keepers, which won a superior rating in 
both the sub-district and district contests. 
Thermopolis this year was host to the Big 
Horn Basin Speech and Drama Festival 
and all Thespian members helped plan 
and run the event. The juniors worked 
on one-act plays and five Thespians 
acted as student directors. The troupe 
also voted to participate in the annual 
“Gift of the Waters” Indian pageant, 
given every summer by the townspeople 
of Thermopolis. — Mary Ellen Savage, 
Scribe 


Marked Tree, Arkansas 
(Thespian Troupe 301) 


Troupe 301 feels as if it had a success- 
ful year. During the year several mem- 
bers participated in three plays given 
at the Methodist Church and in three 
special assembly programs. The panto- 
miming of Hiawatha was one of its proj- 
ects for the year. All of our members 
appeared in at least one of the nine plays 
presented this spring by the Drama 
Dept. Our winning play, Hits a Man's 
Business, received a rating of excellent at 
the State Drama Festival in Arkadelphia. 
Phil Anderson was voted the best actor 
and Nancy Worthy was voted the best 
actress for the year.—Bettye Bolton, Sec- 
retary 


Port Orchard, Washington 
(Thespian Troupe 545) 
THE SOUTH KITSAP STORY 


A nine act play based on the activi- 
ties of Thespian Troupe 545. Miss Doris 
Adley, director; 4m., 22 w. 

In the first five acts the cast produces 
three plays — Clementine, Christmas on 
Main Street, and Jacob Comes Home — 
constructs a penthouse theatre and starts 
plans for the trip to IU. Three plays are 
presented to civic groups in acts six and 
seven. The eighth and ninth acts provide 
excitement and heartaches as delegates 
are chosen for the national conference, 
final plans are made and The Curious 
Savage is produced. 

The play is delightfully sprinkled with 
rides in Miss Adley’s station wagon, 
standing jokes, picnics, dinners, money 
raising and activities with neighboring 
Thespian Troupes. — Arlene Grasso, Re- 
porter 








— 





Jimmy Bond and Nancy Brown in My Sister Eileen, Pampa, Texas, 
Sr. High School (Troupe 1010), Billie Hutchings, Director. 
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Sikeston, Missouri 
(Thespian Troupe 1075) 

Troupe 1075 gave the one-act pl y 
Andante for the district and state conte: ‘s 
in 1951-52. It was judged first in te 
District Contest. Eddie McAmis, Bc} 
Crawford and Peggy Knupp were rat« d 
as excellent actors while John Moll ard 
Ann Gentry were rated superior. :n 
the state, Andante was given a superi:r 
rating and Eddie McAmis was judge 1 
an excellent actor. As one judge put i!, 
“I was so interested in watching the pla’, 
I couldn't tell whether there were ary 
mistakes."—Maurice McGill, Thespian 


Kansas City, Kansas 
(Thespian Troupe 162) 

We have had an unusually busy school 
year. We produced four three-act plays, 
sixty-two one-acts, a Christmas Assembly, 
a variety show and many assemblies. We 
have had at least two Drama meetings a 
month — sometimes four or more. We 
had seven Honor Thespians and thirty- 
two new members at our formal initiation 
May 14.—Elaine Hoffman, Secretary 


Worland, Wyoming 
(Thespian Troupe 825) 

What a year! Two four-star Thespians, 
successful plays, increase of interest and 
members, and loads of fun. That is what 
1951-52 has brought to our ‘troupe. In 
order to give the sophomores an oppor- 
tunity to gain points toward Thespians, 
a program of one-act plays was pre- 
sented. Two three-act plays, Men Are 
like Streetcars and The Little Dog 
Laughed, were also presented. In speech 
festivals we rated well, superior and ex- 
cellent. Two initiations have helped to in. 
crease our membership to 40. With con 
tinued interest and lots of work, 1952 
1953 will be a great year. — Marjori« 
Dellos, Reporter 


Sturgis, South Dakota 
(Thespian Troupe 1179) 

Troupe 1179 held election of officer: 
on Monday, May 12, 1952. Leo Grub’ 
was elected president; Jerry Keffeler, vic« 
president; Erma Bartlett, secretary; Bar- 
bara Doering, treasurer; and scribe, Ra\ 
Taylor. 

On Thursday, May 8, was held th 
formal initiation of 17 new Thespiai 
members: 3 seniors, 11 juniors, 2 sopho 
mores and 1 freshman. Each new mem 
ber gave his or her presentation of th: 
different phases of dramatics. Best Thes 
pian awards, which were given o1 
“awards night” were presented to Char 
lene Milek and Leroy Pell.—Janet .Sher 
man, Secretary 


Rochester, New Hampshire 
(Thespian Troupe 823) 


This year “Masque and Dagger” o° 
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Spaulding High School, Rochester, New 
Hampshire, presented two three-act plays 
and participated in the New Hampshire 
Drama Festival at Durham. The comedy, 
We Shook the Family Tree, was our fall 
production. Our spring offering was 
Men Are like Streetcars, featuring the 
popular teen-ager, Maudie Mason. At 
tae Drama Festival Spaulding rated 
“very good’ with the fantasy, Three Pills 
it a Bottle. Twenty-five Thespians en- 
joyed a visit to Boston to attend a pre- 
l'roadway production of Abe Burrow’s 
riusical, Three Wishes for Jamie.— Steph- 
cnie Splaine, President 


Owatonna, Minnesota 
(Thespian Troupe 971) 

Troupe 971 carried out a full schedule 
of dramatics activities in 1951-1952. We 
vere very pleased with our productions 
cof Our Miss Brooks in November and 
I Remember Mama in May. Besides 
working on full length plays, Troupe 971 
eave several one-act plays and experi- 
mented with Radio Production as well. 
A field trip to a State Teachers’ College 
to see High Tor was enjoyed by the 
group of 47 members in January last 
year. Our formal initiation was held 
January 21 at an assembly of the entire 
student body. Thespian awards were pre- 
sented May 22 to several troupe mem- 
bers as well as Best Thespians Marion 
Schoonover and Tom Carroll. — Esther 
Mosher, Secretary 


Yukon, Oklahoma 
(Thespian Troupe 731) 

On April 7, the charter members of 
the newly organized Thespian Troupe 
731 were initiated by the Central High 
School Troupe at Oklahoma City under 
the direction of the Central High troupe 
sponsor, Miss Maybelle Conger. The 
new. troupe is under the sponsorship of 
L. J. Semrod. After the ceremony there 





THE PROMOTION SYSTEM 
By ROBERTA DINWIDDIE SHEETS 


In this day of competition it behooves all Thespian sponsors to use industry and initiative 
to keep club membership intact. Actors usually remain, but too often production personnel 
drop for lack of recognition. A “promotion” system encourages workers and reduces the 
withdrawals. 


In arranging a student production staff, the director probably asks for volunteers from 
his classes. These names he gives to the stage manager, who with the crew heads, selects 
needed new members for each crew. These then begin to earn points toward Thespian 
membership by work on the production. From faithful members of a crew, a head is 
chosen, who serves for the year. When he leaves, he appoints someone on the crew as 
his successor. 


The two coveted jobs are stage manager and assistant to the director. These are 
selected from crew heads and when these students graduate, they choose the students 
they consider best fitted to take on these difficult tasks. The stage manager and assistant 
to the director are often better judges of reliability than the sponsor himself. Crew heads, 
stage managers, and assistant all earn Thespian points commensurate. with their positions. 
This method strengthens club membership. The business manager chooses his own assistant, 
who in turn becomes the next business manager. 


Students like to will their jobs and give the matter real consideration. The annual 
spring banquet is a good place for this. After announcing new officers and best Thespians, 
the heads rise and each says, “ I leave my job as to .’ This engenders 
a fine cooperative spirit and gives production staff recognition they deserve. 

Of course there are times when anyone of these staff members may also be acting in 
a play. He can delegate authority as he and the director see fit for that special show. 

As well as keeping the club interested, a promotion plan gives the director trained, 
responsible and helpful aids. The association of director, staff and actors becomes a 
pleasant and lasting experience that makes the educational theatre the more desirable 








of any other medium. 











was entertainment provided by members 
of the Central High Troupe. Then an 
initiation dinner at a local restaurant 
was enjoyed by all the new members. 
The newly organized troupe is composed 
of ten members. The officers are Joe 
Semrod, president; Kathleen Kelly, vice- 
president; Geneal McElroy, Treasurer.— 
Dorothy Pope, Secretary 


Prescott, Arizona 
(Thespian Troupe 735) 

We, Thespian Troupe 735, feel we 
have done much this year to further the 
growth and enjoyment of dramatics ac- 
tivities in our high school. The seniors 
are proud of their smash-hit presentation 
of Quality Street, and the juniors are 
equally proud of their successful comedy, 
Our Miss Brooks. Other noteworthy 
minor productions include Betts Best 
Bet, Jinx from Alabama, Trial by Moon- 
light and Why the Chimes Rang. The 
highlights of our year were the initiation 
ceremonies. At the last one our speaker 
was Claude Cline, local theatre man- 


ager, who spoke on “The Future of the 
Motion Picture Industry.”—Diane Heller, 
Secretary 


Birmingham, Alabama 
(Thespian Troupe 398) 

Troupe 398 at Shades Valley High 
School can recall no greater pleasure 
than the presentation of their 1952 Chil- 
dren’s Theatre production, Alice in Won- 
derland. An excited audience of ele- 
mentary school children awaited the 
curtain on March 1, at 2:00. They an- 
ticipated their favorite Wonderland char- 
acters: the charming Alice; the busy 
White Rabbit; the delightful Mad Hatter. 
They found them all as the Rabbit in- 
vited them to come down the rabbit 
hole to see huge pastel mushrooms, a 
duchess house that moved about on 
wheels, a giant tea pot, and of course, 
the wonderful flower garden that “came 
to Alice.” 

A consistent aim of Troupe 398 is to 
present to our school and community 
good plays in a high quality of produc- 












Initiation Ceremony, Troupe 643, Miller Sr. High School, Macon, Ga., 
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tion. Moliere’s Imaginary Invalid was 
well received last November. Forty-two 
students have been granted membership 
this year.—Martha Banner, Reporter 


Nogales, Arizona 
(Thespian Troupe 638) 

This year for the first time in its his- 
tory Nogales High School organized a 
Thespian Troupe. Initiation services for 
the new group were held on Feb. 27, 
1952. So far the troupe has been very 
active. Members of the Maroon Masque 
Dramatics Club presented Arsenic and 
Old Lace last November which turned 
out to be a big success. 

On April 19 the Thespians put on a 
three-act play, Ten Little Indians, under 
the direction of our new sponsor, Charles 
Byers. This play is the best production 
the school has ever put on. On April 20 
we held our annual Banquet where 
awards were given to the best actress 
and actor of the year. Also the names 
of new Thespian pledges were an- 
nounced.—Jeanie Clarke, Secretary 


Willoughby, Ohio 
(Thespian Troupe 1160) 

Being accepted by the National Thes- 
pian Society as Troupe 1160 proved an 
inspiration to the Footlighters of the 
Andrews School for Girls. Their first 
goal, service to others, included student 
directing, helping with stage sets, light- 
ing and costuming chapel programs. 

Major activities comprised formal pres- 
entation of 14 Thespian awards and pins 
at the Alumnae Banquet, February 9, be- 
fore 400 alumnae and faculty; a program 
inspired by an “American in Paris,” by 
the junior members; and Jane Austen's 





The Masquerade, an original play, Troupe 
254, B.M.C. Durfee High School, Fall 
River, Mass., Barbara Wellington, Director. 








Pride and Prejudice, March 29. Empire 
costumes were excellent for an all girl 
cast. A reception was held after the play. 

As a reward for their brilliant perform- 
ance the Troupe were guests of Bruce 
Wilson’s production of Our Town at 
Orange High School, April 18.—Katherine 
Bartish, Secretary 


Brownsville, Pennsylvania 
(Thespian Troupe 187) 

The Brownies of Thespian Troupe 187 
were active this first semester. The sea- 
son was opened with a dance in Sep- 
tember and a Get Acquainted party. 
During October and November the fol- 
lowing student-directed one-act plays 
were presented: The Professional Visit, 
It Sometimes Happens, Just Advertise, 
Pigskins and Powderpuffs, The Powder- 














Green Valley, Ypsilanti, Mich., High School (Troupe 789), 
Madge Iseminger, Director. 
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A hit in New York and London. In the films 
by Paramount. It now challenges the best 
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The scene which stands throughout is a fasci- 
natingly mysterious room in a palatial old 
house on Fifth Avenue, New York. Here one 
generation opposes the next in a drama of 
powerful emotion. The characters are seven 
men, five women. 


“It forces an audience to lose its detachment, 
to become a part of it, and, out of sheer 
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villain . . . makes you writhe and twist in 
suspense.”” —John Mason Brown, Post. 
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puff Minstrelettes, Suitable for Charit: 
and It’s so Complex. 

On December 4, Henrietta the Eighth, 
a three-act hilarious comedy, was the 
presentation given at a senior high mat- 
inee and an evening performance. The 
Christmas program was given by the 
B.H.S. Thespian troupe, with the aid 
of the school chorus, to the Senior High 
school and also to the local Mt. Zion 
A.M.E. Church.—John Lent Jr., Publicity 
Chairman 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
(Thespian Troupe 257) 

We started the year with our annual 
magazine campaign which is the only 
means our club has to raise funds. All 
the money we make on public perform- 
ances is turned over to community bene- 
fits. Every year we present a play for 
the benefit of the Hazleton Branch of 
the Association of University Women. 
We do the play for their Scholarship 
Fund, which one of our former Thes- 
pians has benefited from. 

The first play, The Little Dog Laughed. 
was for the benefit of St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital. Our second play was for the H 
Club, and was entitled Best Foot For- 
ward. A third play is coming up which 
is Belles on Their Toes. Each year the 
Thespians hold a Christmas banquet. 
This year it is December 11, at the 
Emanuels Reformed Church. We are 
all looking forward to a good time once 
again. We hold our Thespian meetings 
twice a month. At every meeting a short 
play or some kind of student enter- 
tainment is presented to the troupe.— 
Dorothy Ocksreider, Secretary 


Midland, Michigan 
(Thespian Troupe 902) 

For the first time in the history of 
Midland Senior High School, the Dra- 
matics Club and Thespian Troupe 902 
tackled a full production of Shakespeare. 
We gave Shakespeare's The Taming of 
the Shrew on November 25, 1952, be- 
fore a large and appreciative audience. 
The production was a pronounced suc- 
cess. About 64 members of the club, 
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most of them Thespians, worked on the 
play, either in the.cast or on the produc- 
tion staff. The M.H.S. dramatics season 
got off to an early start with the ap- 
pearance of several club members, all 
students in the dramatics class, in a 
scene from Ice Bound for the Drama 
Division program of the Michigan 
Speech Association meeting held in Al- 
bion, Michigan, October 4. 

Besides doing The Taming of the 
Shrew, the troupe is sponsoring two eve- 
nings of three one-act plays, the Senior 
Play, Lost Horizon, a dance, a club 
Christmas party, the local speech con- 
tests and our final banquet in May, when 
w« shall initiate new Thespians. At our 
Ov. tober meeting we were fortunate to 
have Professor Stuart Chenoweth of 
Michigan State College speaking on Pro- 
ducing Shakespeare. Another speaker in 
January, Mr. Louis Sexton, formerly of 
Northwestern University, now of radio 
station WMDN, Midland, will speak on 
Lizhting. Altogether, we are going to 
have a thoroughly busy, enjoyable and 
profitable year.—Nancy Bertuleit, Secre- 
tary 

Seattle, Washington 


(Thespian Troupe 1112) 


After recuperating from two successful 
performances of Our Miss Brooks, our 
troupe planned and produced the annual 
Christmas Assembly, presented before 
the student body, faculty and P.T.A. The 
program consisted of a series of pageants 
one of which was an impressive Nativity 
scene with a beautiful snow effect. All 
the scenes were in pantomime with the 
different moods set by the choir which 
sang, unseen, from the balcony. 


We are now eagerly looking forward 
to the final two performances of our 
annual vaudeville show the Kuay Kaper 
in which from five hundred to seven hun- 
dred students will participate. This will 
occupy our time along with the play 
Dragonwood to be produced for the 
Junior Program of Seattle and presented 
before grade school children throughout 
the city. We hope to conclude our suc- 
cessful year with a spring three-act play 


of dramatic caliber. — Barbara Tinhold, 
Scribe. 


Green Lake, Wisconsin 
(Thespian Troupe 1100) 


Troupe 1100 gave a Christmas gift to 
the community by presenting an elabo- 
rate dramatization of A Christmas Carol 
by Charles Dickens the evening before 
school was dismissed for the Christmas 
holidays. 


The dramatization we used was ar- 
ranged in seven scenes. Seven Thes- 
pians directed a scene each, the whole 
being correlated by our sponsor and 
drama director, Mrs. R. L. Learn, who 
acted as technical director. The big cast 
of 33 was supplemented by high school 
students who are aspiring to become 
Thespians, and by one small kindergar- 
ten student who really “wowed” his 
audience in his role as “Tiny Tim.” Sets 
were comparatively simple, but costumes 
and lighting were elaborate, and added 
a great deal to some very fine acting. 





(COSTUMES 
» EAVES 


A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 


Costume rentals for complete pro- 
ductions or any part thereof, to 
schools, colleges and little theatres 
everywhere. 100,000 costumes in 
stock—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the pro- 
duction or general list of require- 
ments—we send full information 
without obligation. 


Eaves Building 


151 WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
Established 1870 








We got wonderful publicity from local 
and surrounding area newspapers, and 
the whole project was a grand experience 
for producers, players and, we believe, 
the audience.—Frank Sommerfeldt, Sec- 
retary. 
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Initiation Ceremony, Troupe 802, Phillips High School, Birmingham, Ala., Ottie Huff, Sponsor. 
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THEATRE 
(Continued from page 19) 
offered in lieu of a written description 
for the present. 


As we cut through Shubert Alley we 
come to 45th Street —in better seasons 
called the “Street of Hits.” Well, it can 
still qualify for that title and it still looks 
very beautiful about 8:30 each evening 
as audiences scurry to make the curtain. 
Beatrice Lillie is at the Booth in her de- 
lightful Evening with Beatrice Lillie. At 
the Plymouth Theater Maurice Evans 
gives a sinister portrayal of a man who 
hires an old friend to kill his wife. These 
misdeeds take place in Frederick Knott's 
Dial “M” for Murder. 

Sylvia Sidney and Romney Brent are 
the adventurers in matrimony in Jan de 
Hartog’s The Fourposter, which is at 
the John Golden Theatre. Many of you 
may have seen Jessica Tandy and Hume 
Cronyn in the piece, which has been 
playing longer than any other non- 
musical work in town. The three theatres 
on the north side of the street are filled 
too. Working eastward from the Im- 
perial, we find Wish You Were Here 
(the musical adapted from Arthur Ko- 
ber’s Havin’ Wonderful Time), the re- 
vival of James Thurber and Elliott Nu- 
gent’s The Male Animal and Margaret 
Sullavan in Terence Rattigan’s The Deep 
Blue Sea. Before leaving this busy thor- 
oughfare, let us note that New Faces of 
1953 (upon which I rendered a minority 
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report in the initial issue of this season) 
continues undiminished at the Royale. 
Two hit comedies are playing almost 
side by next on 46th Street — one a musi- 
cal; the other a straight play. The former 
is the long-run musical, Guys and Dolls; 
the latter, George Axelrod’s study of a 
middle-aged romantic, The Seven Year 
Itch. Tom Ewell is proving again (it 
seems the theatre needs constant re- 
minders of the versatility of Mr. Ewell) 
how good a comedian he has become. 


I am very happy that the revival of 
Lillian Hellman’s The Children’s Hour is 
doing so well, and hope it will fill 49th 
Street's Coronet Theatre for months to 
come. The most northerly of the open 
theatres is the Alvin on 52nd Street, 
where Bette Davis is singing and danc- 
ing in Twos Company. In spite of cast 
changes and revisions right up to the 
curtain of a postponed opening, the pro- 
duction is doing so well that I have still 
been unable to see it . . . soon, I hope! 


Bernardine, Mary Chase’s comedy of 
adolescence, is at the Playhouse on 48th 
Street (east of Broadway), and a new 
comedy will soon open at the nearly .ad- 
jacent 48th Street Theatre. The latter is 
Reginal Denham’s and Mary Orr's Be 
Your Age with Conrad Nagel, Loring 
Smith and Hildy Parks in the cast. Time 
Out for Ginger at the Lyceum is the 
final Broadway offering. There — at 
breakneck speed —is a survey of the 
theatre in New York at the moment. 


Even the off-Broadway theatre does 
not have its accustomed vigor this sea- 
son. The Masque and Lyre Company, 
which has been filling the Jan Hus 
House with Gilbert and Sullivan, is on 
the road as are the American Savoyari's, 
Shaw's Widower's Houses is still on view 
at the Greenwich Mews Playhouse, but 
a new play will soon light the Province- 
town Playhouse. It is a work by Gil Cr- 
lovitz entitled No One—and that is 
about all any of us know about it at this 
writing. 


The ballet-goer is having a busier tiine 
than ever. There has been no let-up in 
the dance calendar all season and new 
companies and ballets follow one an- 
other in rapid succession. The New York 
City Ballet Company is still holding 
forth at the Municipal Playhouse on 55th 
Street. The engagement has been almost 
doubled in length and several new works 
have been presented in a record-break- 
ing season. Jose Greco and his Spanish 
Dancers have just come into the Century 
Theatre —up near Central Park —for a 
short run. The list of recitals would be 
too staggering to attempt in the space 
left to me. 


The only remaining item of a theatri- 
cal nature is the Hollywood Ice Revue, 
which is at the Madison Square Theatre. 
Barbara Ann Scott, Michael Kirby, Fred- 
die Trenkler and Carol Kynne head the 
roster of twirlers and dancers and come- 
dians and singers who disport them- 
selves upon the frozen stages of this 
spectacle. 


The next time I report the Broadway 
activities, I hope that conditions will be 
brighter. This little sightseeing trip has 
been fun for me (and I hope for you), 
but I would much prefer to hold forth on 
the glories of several new productions, 
the charm and talent of a new acting 
discovery or the technique and wisdom 
of a budding playwright. — 


Before closing, I would like to add 
that one of the delights of the past 
month has been the reading of the re- 
cently published correspondence of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell and George Bernard 
Shaw. This book will almost certainly 
take its place among the great books of 
letters and will stand with the Shaw- 
Ellen Terry letters as one of the best 
glimpses into the life of this monumental 
man of our period. Here is Shaw tlie 
playwright and prophet, Shaw the actor 
and Joey the clown in his own words ard 
in the portrait of two ladies to whom he 
occasionally bared his soul. 


James Agate has said of Stella Camp- 
bell: “Her voice was like Casals’ cello, 
and her silences had the emotional 
significance of Maeterlinck’s shadowy 
speech. This was an actress who, for 
twenty years, had the world at her feet.” 
This actress and the greatest man of 
letters of the twentieth century have 
given us a delightful and enlightening 
collection of letters. 
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ABOUT BAKER’S PLAYS 


“We presented THREE MISSES AND A MYTH 
three nights here and then by request at a neigh- 
boring town. . . . I wish you could have seen it 
and heard the never-ending chuckles and frequent roars of 
laughter. . . . These plays have done a great deal for this 
group in terms of group action, poise and self-confidence.” 
— Mrs. Leonard March, Naugatuck, Conn. 

“We found the play TO BLUSH UNSEEN well adapted to 
high school groups. Its good youthful humor, situations and 
rapid action make it possible for the students to act naturally. 
... It fits the high school age perfectly. .. .” — A. R. Hesla — 
Supt. of Schools, Hull, Iowa 

“TOO YOUNG, TOO OLD was shown to the largest audi- 
ence ever to witness a play given at Stoneham High School 
and it was a tremendous success. We found it to be an ideal 
and charming one for high school pupils — outstanding in its 
ease of production, its good character parts and its excellent 
comedy. We highly recommend it to other high schools.” — 
Mrs. V. D. Dewar, Dramatics Director, Stoneham, H. S., Stone- 
ham, Mass. 

“We heartily reeommend DATE BAIT. The play was one 
of the easiest to direct that we have had in recent years. We 
thoroughly enjoyed directing it as did the cast enjoy producing 
it.” — Mrs. Edwin Soule and Mrs. A. Wolpert — Co-directors, 
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ABOUT BAKER’S SERVICE 


“Your service is not only good — it’s perfect. 
Thanks a lot. Am sold on your company. Rest 
assured of future patronage.” — R. P. O., St. 
Bernard, Ala. 


“It is always a pleasure to do business with Baker’s — the 
service is invariably prompt and courteous.” — F. B. H., Little 
Compton, R. I 


“Your plays have always made a hit in our community and 
your service has been excellent.” — A. N. K., Rogers, Nebraska 


“I wish to thank you again for your splendid help with the 
problems I bring to you so often. You have been at all times 
a see and definitely helpful.” — P. H. N., Bel- 
mont, N. C. 


“Having dealt entirely with your company for about eight 
years with complete satisfaction, I would like to thank you 
or your communications concerning plays. I can heartily 
recommend every play we have attempted.” R. S. L., East 
Haven, Conn. 


“I desire to take this opportunity to thank you for your 
excellent service and for the particular type of plays you have, 
which seem ideally suited for amateur presentation.” — L. R. S. 








Newport Joint Schools, Newport, Pa. 
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DIALING 
(Continued from page 18) 
the speaker heard in all phases of the 
character portrayed. 

The mistaken identity should not be 
attributed to listener denseness but to 
the fact that an alien technique is being 
used. Nevertheless a treat is being 
served. Each participant is afforded a 
rest while his other self is being done by 
someone more highly trained in that 
line. And so the person tuned in is given 
a double treat: capable singers and actors 
who are not whisked from one task to 
another. 


There is still another important ad- 
vantage. This country, at least until 
fairly recently, has been looked down on 
culturally. In the earlier part of the 
century, the “nouveau riche” (financial 
ability had been demonstrated and recog- 
nized in the preceding hundred years) 
went to Europe to vacation, to seek cul- 
ture, or for titled husbands and wives. 
American culture was frowned on, and 
sO operas weren't translated into English. 
But things are different now. In 1940 
Chicago Theatre took to the air with 
English translations. The idea has been 
widely accepted, and has even marked 
a trend. The most inherent advantage is 
obvious. You and I can understand what 
is being sung. 

Most of this discussion may seem out 
of the scope of a radio columnist, but 
there are at least two points to be borne 
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in mind. The first is that radio is not 
isolated. It greatly reflects the world 
about us and must be considered in its 
relation to our world. Second, we must 
consider the influence it exerts in shap- 
ing our lives. 


This latter point is well demonstrated 
by NBC Television Opera. Its effect on 
the life of this country will be sharply 
felt. Not only does it produce operas 
in English, but it has brought to the 
viewer new talent in the way of com- 
posers as well as singers. Up until now 
emphasis in the awakening of culture 
has been on the performer. How well 
the American could work with the ma- 
terials left him by an Old World creator 
was the test. It was a necessary first step 
before walking completely alone and up- 
right. Now we are in the process of 
doing it by ourselves. The process was 
and is given great aid by radio. Today 
television has come along to help and 
the combination is unbeatable. 


Addenda 


Apropos the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, it should be said that since the 
appointment three years ago of Rudolph 
Bing as director, the organization has 
many new and modern changes to its 
credit. Those with which this column 
is primarily concerned have to do with 
video. Steps have been taken to set up 
units that can perform on TV. 


Note that this does not mean tele- 


vising operas as they are being pre- 
sented to opera house audiences. The 
Met stage is necessarily cavernous 
enough to allow for sufficient camera 
coverage, but to televise while actually 
showing to the audience would impose 
too many sight obstacles to the attend- 
ing audience who represent those per- 
sons who have been lending financial 
support throughout the past. By pre- 
paring “name” stars and companies for 
just video, the Metropolitan is recogniz- 
ing the fact that a new outlet has been 
proposed and that the opportunity must 
be seized now before the name of “stick- 
in-the-mud” is used and before prestige 
is lost. 


Another achievement of the Metro- 
politan since Mr. Bing has taken over 
is its willingness to do operas in English. 
This does not mean American opera, un- 
fortunately, but translations of the clas- 
sics. It is not the aim of this column to 
discuss the relative merits of musical 
drama done in the local idiom; but there 
is no denying that the combination of 
the use of English, plus the use of tele- 
vision, will be important in making this 
form of theatre more attractive to more 
people. Again, television is demonstrat- 
ing its ability to help fashion a country’s 
cultural background. 


From the philosopher Nietzsche and 
fitting this discussion come the words, 
“Without music, life would be a mistake.” 
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STAGING 
(Continued from page 13) 
the light board, the orchestra pit and the 
entrances. 

The keyhole of time was easy to con- 
struct once the plans were made, but 
students started with the idea that by 
using their knowledge of higher mathe- 
matics and by obtaining a blue print of 
the building, they could construct a key- 
hole that could be seen from all posi- 
tions of the audience as the models 
walked from behind it down to the key- 
hole opening. The pillars set in a V-shape 
to the keyhole with the models first be- 
ing seen at the keyhole and walking 
down the pillars made a better scene. 

The Turn of the Century scene was 
part backdrop and part construction. 
The band stand, the life guard’s stand 
and the park benches were the practical 


_ props. 


The future scene was a drop about - 


center stage with the volcano cut out 
and the trampoline placed behind it and 
reaching within six inches of the cut-out. 
The back of the crater was painted like 
flames on flats which, when the boys per- 
formed on the trampoline, shook to look 
as if the flames were dancing. 
Lighting 

The auditorium is provided with good 
professional equipment except for the 
need for focalized overhead lighting in- 
stead of the footlights. Lighting prob- 
lems therefore were simply determining 
what effects were wanted and achieving 
a balance of light and dark. 

The introduction started quite dark 
with the lights coming up and spotting 
the world at the end of the scene. The 
clockworks scene began and ended with 
black light. The indicator for slow-fast 
movement and the moving cogs were in 
black light as were the numerals worn 
on the costumes of the “Syncopated 
Clock” dance chorus. The backdrop of 
the Turn of the Century scene looked 
three dimensional because strobe light 
paint was used in painting the trees. The 
tempo scene had a light switchboard 
with a separate button for each note. 
The model scene was kept very dark 
while the narrator told about the model 
dimly seen in the keyhole. By bringing 
up the lights gradually, the model was 
made to look as if she were moving out 
of the past. The crater of the volcano in 
the future scene was kept very dark un- 
til the red light came up as the trampo- 
line performers went into their act. 

Make-up 

Student committees take full charge of 
planning the make-up and organizing 
the groups applying it. Some make-up 
required for the time show was unusual, 
especially in the future scene. Ideas for 
the split atoms came from Lire maga- 
zines colored pictures of atoms. Cos- 
tumes were half pink and half green with 
contrasting pink and green spots repre- 
senting the atoms. Paint on the cheeks of 
the chorus was pink on one cheek and 
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_| Royalty-Free Plays 
for Young People 


The Following Books Are Standard, 
Cloth-Bound Editions 


Just Published! 


% ONE-AcT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL Casts 
by Marjorie B. Paradis. 12 sparkling 
new comedies for teen-age girls. 
Crisp dialogue and entertaining 
situations. 

Junior High and High School — 193 
pages; $2.50. 

% TWENTY-FIVE PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen. 
A rich assortment of fresh, new 
plays for all the major holidays as 
well as for other special occasions, 
such as Book Week, Election Day, 
and Commencement. 

Junior High and High School — 442 
pages; $3.50. 

% HoLtmpay PROGRAMS FOR Boys AND 
GIRLS 
by Aileen Fisher. A treasury of 
classroom and assembly material— 
plays, poems, skits, group readings 
and recitations. 

Primary, Intermediate and Junior 
High — 374 pages; $3.50. 











Send for free catalog describing our 
other collections of plays in book form; 
also for information on our magazine 
PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for 
Young People; and lists of individual 
plays for the February holidays, 
Christmas, and Book Week. 


PLAYS, INC. 











Publishers = 
8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 








green on the other. The fireballs will- 
ingly submitted to rouge completely cov- 
ering their faces, hands and feet. 


Some students got carried away with 
the make-up. The Japanese chorus all 
gave themselves black rinses which they 
were able to get rid of with a few wash- 
ings, but one girl who had to be a blond 
in order to play a part in a comedy filler, 
gave herself too many blond rinses. In 
her naivete she thought she could wash 
out the blond and become a brunette 
again. After three months, she’s still a 
blond. 

About two hundred performers were 
made up by students working on a strict 
time schedule each night of the perform- 
ance. 

Traffic 


Traffic was handled entirely by a stu- 
dent committee with teachers on duty. 
Because the program was perfectly 
timed before the opening night, students 
knew exactly when they were to make 
their entrances so there was never any 
congestion. No students were allowed 
back stage until time for their entrances, 
and even the director stayed away from 
back stage in order to give the stage 
crew space to work for split-second 
timing. 

Budget 
A portion of the sale of student activi- 


ty budget tickets goes to the Round-Up, 
so funds are always available with which 
to operate before the show. The director 
spends what she needs for a good show, 
Some shows cost more to stage; others 
more to costume. This show was one of 
the cheapest to stage because of old 
equipment being used. The costuming 
was also cheaper because very few 
people were drafted and thus the per- 
formers furnished their own. The budget 
this year placed a limit of $20 for a docr- 
man on duty at dress rehearsals, $250 for 
costumes, $75 for policemen, $75 for 
school newspaper cuts, $40 for hauling 
equipment, $50 for make-up, $50 for 
miscellaneous expenses, $150 for music, 
$195 for programs, $600 for staging, $18 
for tickets. Where possible the Round- 
Up purchases included permanent equip- 
ment because, at the end of the year, all 
profits from the Round-Up are turned 
into the general fund to be used by other 
organizations of the school that are not 
so self-supporting. This spring a total of 
$1614 was transferred from the Round- 
Up to the general fund. 
Publicity 

There is no problem in publicizing the 
show. The local papers and radio sta- 
tions give good space and time. In home 
rooms, students draw for places in line 
to reserve tickets, after which tickets go 
on sale to the general public. The Ad- 
vertising Board of the school under 
the sponsorship of the school treasurer 
handles all ticket sales. There is always 
a sell-out. 


Educational Results 


It would be difficult to evaluate all the 
outcomes of the 1952 Round-Up. Stu- 
dents working on the board constantly 
experienced democracy at its best when 
the ideas that sparked from the group 
were much better than the individuals 
and could never have come from one 
person alone. A “wild” idea of one stu- 
dent sometimes stimulated others to 
think of a better one. Students learned 
that creative talent often represents 90 
per cent perspiration and 10 per cent 
inspiration. They learned that they have 
a moral obligation to make their deac- 
lines and to see a job through to com- 
pletion. They know the Round-Up must 
not interfere with their classwork, or 
they would ruin the reputation of their 
show, to say nothing of being dropped 
from the cast. The classroom teachers 
complimented the cast on keeping the 
classroom interruptions to a minimur. 
Students learned how to get along with 
others. The student scene directors had 
to manage a great many of their peers. 
They learned how to produce a show 
that is entertaining and in good taste. In 
a school named Will Rogers, nothing 
risque on the stage could be tolerated. 
They believe that Will Rogers himse'f 
would have had the time of his life had 
he attended the show. 


Next Issue: SIGHT UNSEEN. 
DRAMATICS 
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ELECTRICITY 
(Continued from page 11) 


many high school drama departments 
face: What to do until the school au- 
thorities provide the equipment requi- 
sitioned through the budget. Or, more 
logically perhaps, what to do until the 
proceeds from the plays are enough to 
buy the equipment. 

A little ingenuity and much coopera- 
tion from the shop and/or electricity 
teacher are invaluable here. As every 
director soon learns, it is the amount of 
aid and cooperation he can get from stu- 
dents and teachers in all departments 
that eventually make a coordinated and 
more nearly perfect performance. It also 
becomes a happier, more closely-knit 
school when the plays are not only one 
teacher's project. 

Parenthetically, it is suggested that 
when seeking the aid of a fellow worker, 
the problem be presented to him, and his 
advice be asked. “What can be done 
about it?” It has been the experience 
of the writer that help sought in this 
way often brings an easier and more 
practical approach and solution from the 
teacher who is more of a specialist in 
his line than you are. Also, the material- 
izing of an idea that germinated from the 
teacher himself is more of a pleasure for 
him. He is likely to have more satisfac- 
tion in the completed project and more 
likely to want to help with subsequent 
problems. 

From this point on it is difficult to list 
specifically what ideas may materialize 
as a practical approach to lighting sub- 
stitutions as you enlist the aid of your 
shop or electricity teacher and his stu- 
dents. The possibilities are many and 
varied. , 

Here, however, are just four ideas 
which materialized in the way mentioned 
above. Not entirely original, perhaps, 
but all of them proved to be serviceable, 
practical and economical. 

Our first and most pressing problem 
was a lack of spotlights and little mone- 
tary means, as yet, by which to purchase 
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them. The shop instructor —that dear 
old man — devised a means of mounting 
four 150-watt par 38 display spots on a 
long pipe standard. The glass roundels 
and frames which may be purchased 
with each of these provided the “gella- 
tins.” Two of these, each one placed on 
the apron in front of the proscenium, 
provided adequate lighting. He took 
complete charge of dismantling an old 
olivette stand and of having a _ local 
foundry cast the two new bases from 
this pattern. Our school does not have 
a foundry of its own or the work could 
have been done there more cheaply. He 
also took charge of “charging” the cost 
for pipe, fittings, extensions and lights. 
(He'd been in town longer than I had!) 
The entire cost for each one was less 
than $30, but we both prayed that the 
proceeds from that first play would pay 
for the costs. They did. 

During the course of another play, a 
second problem automatically presented 
itself. Those new lights of ours began to 
blink uncertainly at irregular intervals. 
Fuses? Overload? No, we were way un- 
der on wattage. The worn plugs had 
been tightened as best we could and 
firmly taped to the outlets (no klieg 
plugs on these!) The ragged extensions, 
used for years for everything from the 
first school dance of the year to com- 
mencement, had, we discovered, been 
twisted just once too often. There was 
no doubt about it. Most of the extensions 
were ready for burial. 

Just by a stroke of luck (and it’s amaz- 
ing how lucky one can be when he 
knows what he’s looking for) we were 
told of some “cable” stored in an old 
school being torn down in another part 
of town. The “cable” turned out to be 
175 yards of heavy rubber insulated 
wiring. Needless to say it is now in 25, 
50, 75 and 100 foot segments, rolled and 
waiting for future assignments. All plugs 
and sockets were neatly taped on by the 
“electricity” department. 

But best of all, from the results of this 
experience with the worn extensions, an 


electrical “test board” was devised and 
built by the shop. On one side is wired 
a series of sockets which can make con- 
tact with every type and size of base. On 
the other side a red bulb glows if the 
circuit is completed. Extensions as well 
as bulbs are tested now before going “on 
stage.” 

Our last project is our pride and joy. 
The “pin-spotted” pipe standards, al- 
though a good substitute, are far from 
ideal. We wanted beam lights “out 
front,” since they are more ‘near to the 
ideal than our portable standards near 
the proscenium. This demanded a sur- 
vey in the low-ceilinged attic, and a 
neatly laid-out plan before enlisting the 
aid and cooperation of the school princi- 
pal for getting in carpenters to construct 
the project. 

Our plan evolved dropping a pipe bat- 
ten from the ceiling on flexible steel 
cables. The batten could then be raised 
or lowered at will by means of a winch 
in the attic. Spotlights attached to this 
batten would place the front lights ex- 
actly where we wanted them for a play, 
45 degrees up from the curtain line, and 
yet could be completely drawn up to the 
ceiling when not in use. Again, these 
new lights are not so nearly ideal as 
built-in beam lights, but we figured the 
light angle would be too sharp if the 
lights were mounted in the high ceiling. 

Two more strokes of luck sparked the 
project into action. The local community 
players group offered us the use of their 
spotlights and the senior advisor offered 
us $125 from an old senior class fund 
which was waiting to be spent on a 
worthwhile school project. 

Since the success of these projects, the 
interest between the shop and dramatics 
has grown. The “electricity boys” who 
rig up the doorbells like to be the ones 
to run them during the show. They be- 
come a part of a crew, and somehow 
seem to remain -a part of the players 
group. They begin to build up Thespian 
points and are on hand for try-outs and 
additional crew assignments. 
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HOBBY 
(Continued from page 10) 

each play there must be one director for 
unity’s sake, and that no matter how ca- 
pable the members of the cast may be, 
no one can see the overall picture while 
he himself is acting. Suggest subtly that 
of course each of them is capable of serv- 
ing as director, but that at present his 
job is acting. Keep your iron hand well 
covered by a specially thick velvet glove. 
You can’t “bawl out” a volunteer cast 
too roughly. Your best hope lies in es- 
tablishing an “esprit de corps’ whereby 
their own pride will make them work. 

Encourage them to aim for professional 
standards and not to rely on the kind- 
ness of an audience of friends who will 
tolerate anything from “local talent.” 
By all means see whether you can erase 
that horribly prevalent amateur belief 
that lines are to be memorized in time 
for the performance but not for rehears- 
als. How many directors have heard that 
blood-curdling sentence: “Don’t worry 
about me — I'll be fine the night of the 
performance. The fallacy of this state- 
ment is that even if it proves true (which 
it seldom does) the actor will be turning 
in a performance which no one, including 
the actor himself, has ever heard or seen 
before. No one — including himself — 
has had time to judge and evaluate it. 
The rest of the cast have had no oppor- 
tunity to adjust themselves to it. No 
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characterization really begins to develop 
while the actor is worrying about re- 
membering lines. Explain these points, 
and persuade your cast to rehearse with- 
out books and with props as long before 
the performance as possible. 


Third, no one in the group but you 
has any idea what is involved in the 
public production of a play. Sit down 
with the officers or the directors of the 
organization. Discuss the workers you 
will need besides the cast: backstage 
crew, scenery committee, properties com- 
mittee, costume committee, etc. Delegate 
the authority and the work. The trouble 
with many amateur producer-directors is 
that they try to do everything themselves. 
This isn't healthy, either for the director 
or for the group. Your group will actually 
get more bang out of the production if 
they do most of the work themselves. 
If you try to do everything, no one will 
realize or appreciate it, and youll run 
yourself ragged. 


You will probably begin with a skit 
or one-act presented as a part of another 
program, such as following a supper or 
as entertainment at a fair. This arrange- 
ment means that you have WoITy 
concerning tickets or publicity. If and 


when you branch out into a full eve- | 


ning’s entertainment of your own, be 
sure you have a large and competent 
business committee. (See November is- 
sue of DRAMATICS. ) 
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Although the going may be a little 
rugged at first, if you adapt yourself to 
the situation at hand and make use of 
the particular talents of your group, you 
will soon find that you are part of an 
enthusiastic, cooperative “troupe” which 
will bring you much satisfaction and 
which is a credit to itself and to the 
organization which sponsors it. 

Now for the third area. In your church 
work you should be able to find a group 
at the age level you most enjoy. There- 
fore everything discussed in the first two 
areas will also apply here. In general, 
church dramatics falls into three classes: 
educational dramatics, done through the 
church school; “social” dramatics, done 
for the public by one of the groups of 
the church: and religious programs, done 
as a part of special church services, such 
as Christmas and Easter plays and pag- 
eants. 


The first two classifications — educa- 
tional and social — are just the same as 
in any field with perhaps the special ob- 
servance of a little stricter censorship 
or a more careful choice of material 
under “social,” plus the fact that the 
blessing of the church often increases 
community support. 


As to the special religious programs, a 
well-written religious play or pageant 
simply and sincerely presented can be a 
deeply moving experience for all con- 
cerned. Witness the nation-wide reaction 
to the television broadcast of Amahl and 
the Night Visitors, the Christmas opera 
by Gian-Carlo Menotti. 


Often the Biblical setting makes an 
additional problem of costume and make- 
up. (My own first reaction to presenting 
religious pageants was the horrible ne- 
cessity of achieving innumerable full- 
length beards!) But planning and fore- 
thought can usually surmount these dif- 
ficulties, and the costumes, wigs and 
beards, properly stored, can be used 
from season to season, from pageant to 
pageant, gaining honor and affection 
with old age. 

No one knows what the future holcs 
for him. Today you are a high school 
student and perhaps feel that there wil 
be no place in your life for the sug- 
gestions made in this article. Neverthe- 
less if ten, twenty, or even thirty yeais 
from now yoy are a little bored with the 
mundane affairs of your everyday life 
and like everyone who has once been in 
love with the smell of greasepaint you 
find that you have never quite gottea 
over it, look around you. You will be 
sure to find some group of potential ac- 
tors who need you as much as you need 
them. 
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RIO GRANDE 


(Continued from page 7) 
panies over a period of many years and 
her association with such actresses as 
Jane Cowl and many others was a valu- 
able assistance to our students. 

The next play to be produced was 
Cradle Song—a play originally written in 
Spanish by Sierra Martinez but later 
translated into English and made into a 
film. The experiment of mixing English 
speaking students with the Mexican 
members of the cast proved so beneficial 
in Outward Bound that three roles in 
Cradle Song were played by Americans. 
Mrs. Wood herself played the part of the 
prioress, and her presence on stage was 
an encouragement and inspiration to all 
the cast. This group was also fortunate 
to be able to have the assistance of 
Jacques Dunham, young American stage 
designer, who created sets for both of 
these plays. 

Cradle Song had a most successful run 
for eight performances and it is very 
likely that it will be revived in the near 
future. At the close of this play the di- 
rector was fortunate enough to be able 
to spend three months at the drama 
workshop at Columbia University, where 
he studied under Dr. Milton Smith. Dur- 
ing this time Mrs. Wood took charge 
and the class presented three one-act 
plays. 

Clases de Inglés is trying very earnest- 
ly to push back the frontier of the 
American English speaking theater. It 
has been pushed back some one thou- 
sand kilometers south of the Rio Grande 
into Mexico. This in itself is a tribute to 
Mexico City College, the Clases de 
Inglés, the drama workshop, and to the 
wonderful Mexican students who love 
the English language and the American 
theater. 
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University of Wisconsin 
PLAYERS 
1952-53 Season 


Caesar and Cleopatra 
By G. B. Shaw 





Old Acquaintance 
By John Van Druten 


Billy Budd 
By Coxe and Chapman 


Lo! The Angel* 
By Nancy Henderson 


and 


Fall of the City 
By Archibald MacLeish 


The Provoked Wife 
By Sir John Vanbrugh 


Each play will have five performances in the 

1300 seat Wisconsin Union Theater. 

In addition experimental pan are produced in 

the 168 seat Union Play Circle. 

*Winner of 1952 Wisconsin Players’ playwriting 
contest. 
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complete study program leading 
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must be resident students under 
careful college supervision. En- 
rollment of college credit stu- 
dents limited. 


For further information write: 
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THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
: Chicago, Illinois 

The Robe, dramatized by John McGreevey 
from the novel by Lloyd C. Douglas; 13 m., 
9 f., extras; arranged in three acts, nine scenes. 
Production in front of draperies is recommend- 
ed, with set pieces representing the various 
locales. Costumes are of the early Christian 
era (Roman soldiers and officials). Here is a 
play that is “different,” new, challenging. Here 
is an opportunity for Thespian sponsors to leave 
the “teen-age” play, for the time being at least, 
and to present a play with a serious, timely 
theme. Letters received in the national office 
by the schools which have already presented 
this play are enthusiastic of this production. 
The story is too well known to need recounting. 
The ending is not the usual happy one but it 
is inevitable and charged with proper inspira- 
tion. A real challenge to schools who want a 
“better” play. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
New York City 


Because Their Hearts Were Pure, or The 
Secret of the Mine, a melodrama in three acts 
by Morland Cary; 6 m., 9 f., Passers-by, sailors 
and “girls”; 19 scenes (9 different ones). Dig- 
ging back into memory no recollection comes of 
witnessing any production of a “meller’ by a 
high school cast. But although the remem- 
brance of such Americana as The Drunkard, 
The Streets of New York and East Lynne in 
actual performance au serieux must now be 
restricted to our nonagenarian relatives, it is 
surprising how much the tradition has persisted. 
The shrinking heroine, the blue-eyed hero and 
the scheming villain are figures of folklore and 
may prove refreshing after today’s diet of TV 
violence. Their villainies were uncomplicated, 
their virtues unalloyed, and they were unham- 
pered by Freudian overtones. So someone could 
have a lot of fun with this one. Mr. Cary 
(actually Hugh Nevill) was an expert at the 
business of burlesquing the old plays which he 
saw, as a boy, played straight and with warm 
acceptance by the audiences of that day. Be- 
cause Their Hearts Were Pure is of course a 
“fake” melodrama — if such a carefully con- 
trived piece of stage writing can be so la- 
beled. Mr. Cary has delved into his memory- 
box and produced all the successful old tricks; 
the mortgage, the rich banker, the widow, the 
worthless mine that contains silver. The very 
names of the characters (Sebastian Hardacre, 
Widow Truelove, her daughter Melody, Shang- 
hai Mamie and Miss Prymm) ring true. And 
the scenery has its importance, although the 
nine different settings mean no more than 
adaptations of a unit set. Someone with a sense 
of humor can help a lot here. The only word of 
caution to be added is that a “burlesque” of 
this kind only comes off if it is played very 
straight, very earnestly and sincerely. Leave the 
laughing to the audience. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
New York and Hollywood 


Lace on Her Petticoat, play in three acts by 
Aimee Stuart; 2m., 5f.; the kitchen-living 
room of a small cottage on the West Coast of 
Scotland in the year 1890. We’re going to go 
ahead and recommend this play despite certain 
obvious handicaps to production. First, the 
small cast means that more memory work will 
fall to the seven players who appear in it. 
Second, for its “getting across” the Scottish dia- 
lect, even if only suggested, is essential — and 
the costumes are anything but glamorous ex- 
cept in one case. The third handicap is actually 
a point in its favor. The play was produced 
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By TALBOT PEARSON 


just over a year ago in New York and had only 
lukewarm reviews and a very short run. (It 
had been much more successful in its original 
London production.) But when it is considered 
that about 90 percent of the New York “hits” 
are completely unsuitable for high school pro- 
duction it is well to ponder the idea that the 
qualities which make 45th Street cool to a play 
are the exact ones looked for in a play for the 
local auditorium. We have said this before and 
think it worth repeating. . . . But to this busi- 
ness of lace on her petticoat. It is a touching 


- but at the same time quite humorous story of 


two little girls who meet and become friends on 
a little Scottish island. One is the daughter of 
the local nobleman; the other, the child of a 
widow who keeps a shop in Glasgow. In 1890 
this was an incredible situation and although 
the two little friends are sure their relationship 
will prove the exception to the rule of class 
distinction, the inevitable separation comes 
about and they have to withdraw behind their 
social barriers. Granted that the dialect (that 
of the two men is the most important) can be 
managed, this will be a charming vehicle for 
seven capable young actors, particularly the 
two young girls. 


Our Night Out, a comedy with music in two 
acts; libretto and lyrics by Robert and Lilian 
Masters; score by Mary Elisabeth Briggs; 3 m., 
6 f., (Principals) and chorus. Several different 
scenes, which can be managed as a simul- 
taneous one, involving unit pieces. A couple of 
skilful theatre practitioners have fashioned a 
very enjoyable-appearing and intelligent minia- 














For Spring... 


A LONGMANS’ 
Romance 


EASTWARD IN EDEN 
The love story of Emily Dickinson by 
Dorothy Gardner. 8W, 6M. Books, $1. 


Director’s Manuscript. 


THE SWAN 


Ferenc Molnar’s sly humor and wistful 
romantic plot make this a most popular 
and effective play. 8W, 9M and extras. 
One set. Books, 90¢. Director’s Manu- 
script. 


FOUR DAUGHTERS 


A warm, enlivening piece, depicting a 
conflict between home ties and romance. 
Dramatized from the First National 
Picture released by Warner Bros. and 
based on the Cosmopolitan Magazine 
story, Sister Act, by Fannie Hurst. 5W, 
5M. Books, 90¢. Director’s Manuscript. 


BRIDAL CHORUS 
By Roberta Winter. All the fun of a 
spring wedding. 6W, 8M. Books, 90¢. 
Director’s Manuscript. 


THE YOUNG IN HEART 
An adroit romantic comedy of cheaters 
brought to book. Dramatized from the 
motion picture released by David O. 
Selznick and based on the Saturday 
Evening Post story, The Gay Banditti, 
by I. A. R. Wylie. 6W, 6M, extras. 
Books, 90¢. Director’s Manuscript. 
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55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 














ture musical comedy with the help of a talented 
composer. There are some quite obviously 
singable tunes, plenty of rhythm and every evi- 
dence of a happy collaboration. There has been 
an initial production at the college where the 
librettists function as successful drama leaders, 
so it is to be expected that snags, bumbles and 
slow spots have been removed before this pub- 
lication. The plot is simple and straight or- 
ward. Mr. ot Mrs. Byrnes, happily mar:ied 
and parents of four, are fully appreciative of 
their family felicity. But while the youn ‘est 
child is a baby (heard but not seen, as all g 0d 
stage infants should be) their two eldest are 
sufficiently advanced in teen-age to cause t ieir 
mother to reflect upon the imminent rav: ges 
of middle age. But her own mother is the 
modern type grandmother and she sugges‘; a 
recapture of romance by a night out. Mr. ind 
Mrs. Byrnes arrange a baby sitter and start off 
but Mother worries; the dinner is good, the 
band even better, but Mother knows something 
is wrong at home and decides she wants to 
return. Her fears were quite groundless. ‘ihe 
really anxious ones were Grandma and _ the 
teen-agers —the parents should have been home 
long before this, and so on. Not much of a pilot, 
but the situations are amusing and the people 
are all likeable. And, as we have said, the 
lyrics and the tunes bounce along. This is a 
very superior piece of its kind. 


PLAYS, INC. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Holiday Programs for Boys and Girls by 
Aileen Fisher. As far as may be gathered this 


_ book contains only the original work of the 


author. It covers a wide range of topic and 
style. Many of the little pieces have already 
appeared in magazines devoted to children’s 
activities; some appear for the first time in this 
publication. National holidays are signalized in 
each case by a three-way treatment. There is 
a Recitation, a Group Reading and a couple of 
short plays. This is a well-organized approach 
and the teacher in search of variety for the 
celebration of each of the national occasions 
will welcome this work. Although keyed to the 
early graders none of the pieces is puerile. The 
writing is of the most literate kind, disarming 
in its simplicity. We liked particularly some of 
the recitations, which contain a very welcome 
attention to rhythm and meter. For this alone 
the author deserves commendation and thanks. 
One of the best collections of its kind to come 
this way. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Stagecraft and Scene Design by Herbert 
Philippi. One of the original features of this 
volume on stage production at the high school 
and college level is that it goes further than ‘he 
usual “manual” and presumes the continuing 
teaching process. For instance, Mr. Philippi 
enunciates the principles of design and t):en 
adds a very interesting page of “projects «nd 
exercises.” This will be a help to the teac ier 
using this book, whether he or she is unimigi- 
native or merely pressed for time. The proj cts 
relating to Stage Properties are even more °x- 
citing than those for Design and the illus'ra- 
tions are uniformly excellent. The chapter on 
lighting is written with some of the very la est 
developments in mind; both the well-equip)ed 
switchboard and appurtenances and the row of 
tumbler switches with a home-made dim» er 
are considered. The author moreover avoids 
pontificating about lighting. He prefers to qu >te 
other authorities, to recall practical experie ice 
or to suggest that such-and-such method will 
usually be found to work. Yet there is noth ng 
but evidence of the most scholarly type of back- 
ground and of added practical work in ‘he 
field. Mr. Philippi, it should be mentioned. is 
a member of the Department of Theatre at 
Northwestern University and this book is pub- 
lished under the editorship of H. D. Albrizht 
of Cornell. 
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